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“ HULL’S SURRENDER” OF DETROIT. 


PART I. 


Amona the various objects of interest contained in that memorable 
old building, the Tower of London, is to be seen a beautifully-em- 
broidered but battle-scarred flag, upon whose folds the words “ Fourth 
Regiment U.S. Infantry” are worked. Desiring to trace the history 
of that flag, I spent many a weary hour searching among dusty official 
records, until I gleaned from them the following authentic account of 
the battle of Tippecanoe and the details of the surrender of General 
Hull at Detroit, which form an important chapter in the history of 
our country, and which I do not believe can be gleaned from the 
archives of the War or State Departments. 

Under the act of Congress approved April 12, 1808, the Fourth 
United States Infantry was reorganized, and the companies recruited 
in the New England States. The noble old city of Boston evidently 
fathered the regiment, for in the year 1809 a number of the prominent 
ladies of that city made, embroidered, and presented to the regiment the 
flag which now occupies a place among the trophies of Great Britain. 
It is but just to the heirs of those ladies, and but just to the regiment 
so highly favored, that the history of that flag should be known ; and 
it will be seen, by a perusal of these pages, that the flag was basely 
surrendered by a superior officer while its brilliant folds were floating 
above a regiment that had but just returned from a battle-field flushed 
with victory. Tears ran down the cheeks of old heroes when they 
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saw their beautiful banner transferred from their hands, and oaths and 
imprecations issued from the mouths of those who were never known 
to have uttered an oath before. 

Early in the spring of 1811 the regiment was transferred from its 
New England station, and ordered to rendezvous on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, five miles below the city of Philadelphia, at what was 
known as “ The Lazaretto.” It remained in this camp until orders 
were received to proceed westward, and on the 3d of June, 1811, 
the line of march was taken up for Pittsburg. Crowds of spectators 
from the city came to witness the departure. The day was extremely 
warm, and the men were almost suffocated with the heat and dust. 
Notwithstanding this the regiment was accompanied by a host of 
citizens to its first camping-place, about five miles west of the city. 

It would be useless to give any particular details of the march 
through the entire State of Pennsylvania, from east to west, as no 
event transpired except that which falls to the lot of all soldiers on 
long marches. The country being extremely rough and mountainous, 
the shoulders of the men pressed beneath the weight of their cumbrous 
knapsacks, their feet became swollen and blistered, and performing as 
they did a toilsome march beneath a burning sun, amid clouds of dust, 
in the hottest season of the year, their situation was rendered painful in 
the extreme, and at times almost insupportable. A number of deser- 
tions took place on this march in consequence of it having been rumored 
among the troops that they were to be sent to New Orleans ; and it 
was believed that had not Colonel Miller, the gallant lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, given them to understand that no such thing was in- 
tended, one-third of the men, at least, would never have reached Pitts- 
burg. However, placing confidence in the word and honor of their 
officer, the fears of the men were calmed, and the regiment arrived at 
Pittsburg in good shape on the 28th of June, and found excellent 
quarters, necessaries of all kinds cheap and plentiful, and kind, gen- 
erous, and hospitable citizens, who knew how to commiserate and 
relieve the sufferings of the soldiers; and they, on their part, were 
very grateful for the favors. The time passed very agreeably for 
about four weeks, when orders were received to descend the Ohio River 
to Newport, Kentucky. 

On the 29th of July, therefore, the regiment, under its gallant com- 
mander, Colonel John P. Boyd, of famous East Indian service,! em- 
barked on ten long keel-boats, each boat being sufficiently large to hold 

1 Colonel John P. Boyd was born in Massachusetts in 1768; subsequently en- 
tered the Mahratta service in the East Indiec, where he rose to the rank of com- 
mander of ten thousand cavalry ; was appointed colonel of the Fourth Infantry Oc- 
tober 7, 1808, and rose to the rank of brigadier-general; he commanded a brigade 
under General Harrison at ‘‘ Tippecanoe,’’ and led his brigade in the capture of 


Fort George, North Carolina; he was disbanded in 1815, and appointed naval officer 
of the port of Boston, where he died October 4, 1830. 
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one company of men. It was a grand gala day at Pittsburg. The 
boats left the banks of the river in regular order, and the journey 
was commenced with colors flying and the band playing “ Yankee ° 
Doodle,” amidst the cheers of the many citizens who had assembled 
to witness the departure. 

After a passage of four days the town of Marietta was sini, at 
which point the men had the pleasure of meeting with many of their 
hardy Yankee brethren from New England. The night was spent at 
this point, and proceeding early next morning, Newport was reached 
on the 8th of August. Newport at this time was a small village, situ- 
ated at the mouth of Licking River, opposite the town of Cincinnati. 
Here the regiment was to remain until further orders, while Lieutenant 
Hawkins was dispatched to Indiana to inform Governor Harrison of 
its arrival. 

The troops at this time were perfectly ignorant of their destination 
or the real object that the government had in view in sending them so 
far—as it was then—to the West. Many were still fearful that their 
destination was New Orleans, and, knowing the fate of former troops 
that had been stationed there, and that had been swept off by contagion, 
it created much uneasiness in the minds of New England men, and 
some few desertions followed. Some very warm, sultry weather was 
experienced, and Captain Walsh, a very amiable and popular officer, 
died, and was buried with military and Masonic honors. Lieutenant 
Hawkins, however, returned on the 28th of August with orders from 
Governor Harrison, grandfather of the President-elect, for the regi- 
ment to proceed with all possible dispatch to Vincennes, in the Indiana 
Territory, where the conduct of the Indians on the Wabash had become 
very alarming. 

Three days after the arrival of these orders the journey down the 
Ohio was resumed in the boats, and the falls, or rapids, of the Ohio, 
at Louisville, were reached. Here it was necessary to disembark and 
have the baggage taken from the boats and conveyed around by land, 
while skillful pilots navigated the boats through this difficult passage. 
Governor Harrison was at this place, and, accompanied by Colonel 
Boyd, proceeded across the country to the little frontier town of Vin- 
cennes, leaving the command of the regiment to Colonel Miller, with 
orders to continue the passage by water. 

Early in the morning of September 4 the troops left the rapids and 
proceeded to the mouth of the Wabash, ten hundred and twenty-two 
miles from Pittsburg. Proceeding up this stream, a most difficult and 
disagreeable task was found in the navigation of that river. This they 
had to ascend one hundred and sixty miles against a very rapid current. 
At that particular season of the year the water was quite low, and 
navigation was much interrupted by rocks and sand-bars. Almost 
daily the men were obliged to wade the river and haul the boats after 
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them over the rapids,.which occasioned much fever and ague upon 
arriving at Vincennes. Every precaution possible was taken by the 
humane and generous Colonel Miller to preserve the health of the men. 
He himself waded the river, as well as every other officer,—they in 
many instances performing the duties of the common soldier, assisting 
them in hauling up the boats. 

At the close of each day the boats were brought to a convenient 
landing and a guard was placed for the night, while those who had 
obtained an evening’s respite from the toils of their laborious passage 
were permitted to regale their spirits over an extra glass of whisky, 
bestowed by the liberality of the commanding officer. The utmost 
harmony and good humor prevailed, and there was no contention nor 
murmuring,—all performing their duty cheerfully. 

After a fatiguing passage of ten days through an unsettled country, 
which presented nothing but a wild and dreary wilderness, the men 
were cheered by a view of the town of Vincennes. It was dark before 
they landed, and by the noise and confusion about it was concluded 
that the town was overrun by troops. A rabble soon gathered about 
the boats, and assisted in hauling them ashore; their whoops and yells, 
as well as their appearance, caused the new arrivals to wonder if they 
had not actually landed among the savages. Many of these were 
militiamen and spoke the French language. Their dress was a short 
frock of deerskin, a belt around the body with a tomahawk and scalping- 
knife attached to it. Their discipline was but little better than that of 
the savages. The militia from Kentucky and a few companies from 
the Territory were decent soldiers ; yet the large knife and the hatchet, 
together with their dress, gave them rather a savage appearance. The 
hatchet, however, was found to be a very useful article on the march. 
These troops had no tents, but with their hatchets would, in a very 
short time, form themselves a secure shelter from the weather as soon 
as encamped. 

With about twelve hundred men, under the immediate command 
of Governor Harrison, on the 27th of September the line of march 
was taken up from Vincennes, the troops having been well furnished 
with arms, ammunition, and provisions. There were about one hundred 
and twenty dragoons, under the command of Major Daviess, who were 
well mounted, handsomely equipped, and formed of the most, respectable 
citizens of Kentucky and Indiana. The Indians, who had been lurking 
about the town for several days, suddenly disappeared. 

While on the march it was customary, each morning an hour before 
daylight, to rouse the troops from their slumbers with three single taps 
of the drum on each line, when all turned out and formed in front of 
their tents, which was to be the line of battle in case of attack. In 
this manner they stood.to arms until the beating of reveille. This 
precaution was deemed a very necessary one, because the early dawn 
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was the time that the Indians generally chose to make their attacks, 
and the troops slept more soundly and the sentinels became wearied 
and sleepy, and consequently less vigilant. . 

After a march of six days through an uninhabited country, the 
army arrived at a place on the banks of the Wabash called Battaile des 
Illinois. Here an encampment was formed, with the intention of tar- 
rying a few weeks, to ascertain more correctly the disposition of the 
“Prophet” and his warriors. A fort and some block-houses were 
ordered to be constructed, which gave sufficient employment to the 
militia. Some murmuring took place among them, they being heartily 
sick of the camp and desiring to return to their homes, Many, indeed, 
threatened to leave at all hazards, which caused the governor much 
anxiety and trouble. He did not appear disposed to detain any man 
against his inclination, being endowed with a heart as humane as it was 
brave. In his frequent addresses to the militia his eloquence was used 
to persuade ; appeals were made to reason as well as feeling, and they 
were never made in vain. When the militia, unused to military re- 
striction, threatened desertion, the governor’s eloquence calmed their 
passions and hushed their discontented mutterings; in a short while 
all became tranquil. 

About this time many Indians came peaceably into camp and held 
frequent councils with the governor. Lurking Indians were nightly 
prowling about the encampment and alarming the sentinels on their 
posts. In the evening of October 30 an Indian crept cautiously 
through the bushes opposite one of the main-guard and shot him 
through both thighs. The sentinel nearest to him saw the flash of the 
rifle, and immediately presented his piece and snapped it twice, but it 
missed fire.? The camp was alarmed and the troops called “ to arms.” 
The dragoons were instantly formed, and, under the command of the 
gallant and spirited Major Daviess, sallied out and scoured the woods 
in the vicinity of the encampment; but no Indians could be found. 
In passing the chain of sentinels, however, the dragoons were fired 
upon by mistake, it being very dark. Fortunately, no one was in- 
jured. The troops stood “to arms” the whole night long, while the 
governor and Colonel Boyd rode up and down the lines encouraging 
the men and urging them to do their duty in case of attack. 

After a tedious course of negotiations and fruitless endeavors to 


2One can hardly understand, in these days of improved fire-arms, how such a 
thing could happen; but it must be remembered that in order to fire off one of the 
muskets then in use a kind of pan-shaped arrangement (fitted on where the hammer 
strikes) was used; this had to be filled with powder; then when the trigger was 
pulled the hammer in descending struck against a piece of flint; this produced a 
spark, which was expected to ignite the powder in the pan and communicate itself 
through the touch-hole to the charge in the barrel. Very frequently there-was a 
‘flash in the pan” on account of there being no powder there, it having dropped 
off in the excitement of the moment. 
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effect by fair means a redress of wrongs, and the patience of the 
governor and the army being exhausted, it was determined to give them 
some weightier reasons than had_ heretofore been offered as. to why 
peace should be concluded. Orders were therefore promulgated for the 
army to be in readiness to march to the Prophet’s town. This march 
was commenced on the 21st of October, from Fort Harrison, so called 
in honor of the governor. Colonel Miller, the officer so highly 
esteemed by the regiment, was unfortunately detained at this place by 
sickness. 

After a few days of tedious marching, and having crossed the 
Wabash, the command arrived at Vermilion River. Captain Baen, 
who had been long absent from his company, joined on the march, and 
being the oldest captain by commission was assigned to duty as a 
major, and headed the left of the two columns of troops. There 
being a number of sick men who were unable to proceed farther, a 
small block-house was erected for their accommodation, and a sergeant’s 
guard was left for their protection. 

On the 1st of November the command crossed the Vermilion 
River and entered the Indian possessions, at which time the weather 
became rainy and cold. Many Indians were discovered by the scouts 
lurking in the woods along the march, supposed to be spies of 
the Prophet. None, however, molested the troops, and on the 3d 
the army debouched on an extensive level prairie, crossing which 
consumed one whole day. 

On the 6th of November the scouts, who had ventured near the 
Indian village, returned with the information that the Prophet’s town 
was only a few miles farther on. The men were ordered to throw off 
their knapsacks and prepare for an attack. Advancing, then, about 
four miles, to the edge of some woods, the troops broke off by com- 
panies and formed in single lines, keeping a convenient distance to be 
enabled to form a line of battle should occasion require it. This was 
frequently done in the course of the advance towards the town in con- 
’ sequence of the unevenness of the ground, and the appearance of many 
favorable places for the enemy to lie in ambush. Finally the Indian 
village appeared in sight, and the command was halted. The inhabit- 
ants of the village seemed much surprised and terrified at the sudden 
appearance of the troops before the town ; they were running in every 
direction about the village, apparently in great confusion ; their object 
was, however, to gain in season their respective positions behind a 
breastwork of logs which encircled the town from the bank of the 
river. 

A chief came out to the governor, begging him not to proceed to 
open hostilities, but to encamp with the troops for that night, and that 
in the morning they would come into camp, hold a council, and agree 
to almost any terms the governor might propose, expressing the earnest 
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desire for peace without bloodshed ; but the treacherous villain merely 
made this promise, as after-events proved, in order to gain sufficient 
time to mature a plan of battle. 

The governor inquired of the chief as to a suitable site for encamp- 
ing, and, on being informed, dispatched three or four officers to examine 
it. They soon returned with a favorable report of the place, which 
was a narrow piece of rising ground, covered with heavy timber, 
running some distance into a marshy prairie, about three-fourths of a 
mile northwest of the village. Here the encampment was made for 
the night, as near the form of a hollow square as the conformation of 
the ground would admit of. Being cool, cloudy weather, large fires 
were built in front of the tents, for cooking, ete. The signal for the 
field-officers to assemble at the governor’s marquee was given, and the 
men were soon afterwards ordered to lie down with their cartridge- 
boxes on, and each man with his musket by his side; and in case of 
attack (as was always the order while on the march) every man was to 
step five paces in front of his tent, thus forming a line of battle. 

When Governor Harrison summoned the field-officers to his tent, 
he directed that each body that formed the exterior line of the camp 
should hold its ground, in case of an attack, until relieved. In the 
event of a night attack the dragoons were to parade dismounted, with 
their pistols in their belts, and act as a reserve corps. ‘Two captain’s 
guards of forty-two privates each, and two subaltern’s guards of 
twenty each, were detailed to defend the camp. The whole was com- 
manded by a field-officer of the day. 

' The next morning (the 7th of November), a few minutes before 
four o'clock, while the troops were enjoying the sleep so necessary for 
them, a single shot was fired by the guard. Instantly the camp was 
aroused by the horrid yells of the savages, who were close upon the 
lines. The dreadful attack was first received by Captain Barton’s 
company of regulars and Captain Geiger’s company of militia. These 
men did not have.the least notice of the approach of the Indians until 
they were aroused by devilish yells and a discharge of rifles at the 
very doors of their tents. Considerable confusion thereby ensued in 
these two companies before they could be formed in any regular order. 
Notwithstanding the disorder created by this sudden attack, the men 
sprang from their tents and discharged their pieces upon the enemy 
with great execution, and kept their ground until relief was sent them. 

The attack soon extended to the right of the line, where the troops 
were formed in complete order, and the assaults of the savages were 
returned in full measure. One company of Indiana militia fell back 
in great disorder, but, after some arduous exertions by their officers, 
they were rallied, and fought with a spirit that evinced a determina- 
tion to escape the odium of cowardice. 

The battle now became general ; every musket and rifle contributed 
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its share to the work of carnage. A few Indians had placed them- 
selves in an advantageous position on the left of the front line, and 
. being screened from observation by some large oak-trees did great 
execution among the soldiers. The small party of United States rifle- 
men, commanded by Lieutenant Hawkins, were stationed within two 
rods of these trees, and received the heaviest of the enemy’s fire, but 
maintained their position in the most intrepid manner, although the 
company of militia on their left gave way in great disorder. Major 
Daviess, with a small detachment of dragoons, attempted to dislodge 
the Indians, but failed, and was himself mortally wounded. Captain 
Snelling, of the Fourth United States Infantry, soon afterwards made 
a desperate charge at the head of his company, which was successful. 
The Indians fell back, and for a short time continued the action ata 
distance. They had greatly the advantage by the light afforded them 
from the fires, which could not be entirely extinguished. The troops 
were well supplied with buckshot cartridges, which were well adapted 
for the occasion. 

When near daybreak, the Indians made their last desperate effort 
to break the lines. Three rousing cheers were given by the troops, 
and the Fourth Infantry, with a detachment of dragoons, dashed for- 
ward, routing the Indians, who were put to a precipitate flight. They 
scattered in all directions, leaving the troops masters of the field, which 
was strewn with the bodies of the killed and wounded. Some sharp- 
shooters of the militia harassed the Indians greatly in their flight across 
the marshy prairie, and the battle of “Tippecanoe” was won. 

Private William Brigham, who was posted as a sentinel at the 
time of the attack, stated that he took post a little after sunset with 
William Brown, a regular, on his left and a militiaman on his right. 
These three posts were directly in front of Captain Barton’s company 
of the Fourth Infantry. He examined the ground adjacent to his 
post very particularly. There was a small thicket of willows on a 
stream of water about two rods in front of his post. Observing it to 
be a favorable place for the approach of Indians, he determined to be 
on the alert. He says, “Captain Barton’s company was a few feet 
higher than my position, and between us there were logs and some 
small bushes. I was relieved at 10 P.M., and again posted at 3 o’clock 
A.M. It was very dark and rainy. I had resumed my station about 
half an hour when I heard a faint whistle, not far from William 
Brown’s post; I supposed it was a call to me; but I did not think it 
prudent to answer. After he had called several times, I responded by 
saying ‘ Halloa?’ and he replied, ‘Look sharp!’ I kneeled down with 
my gun at a ‘charge.’ It was so very dark that no object could be 
discerned within three feet of me, and I could hear nothing except the 
rustling noise occasioned by the falling rain among the bushes. At 
this time Brown—being much alarmed—very imprudently left his 
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post and came towards me. [I heard light footsteps, presented my gun, 
and should have fired upon him had he not at that moment said, in an 
agitated manner, ‘ Brigham, let us fire and run in; you may depend ° 
on it there are Indians in the bushes.’ I told him not to fire yet, for 
fear we should give a false alarm, and while we were standing close 
together something struck in the bushes near me which I supposed was 
an arrow. We were both frightened, and ran in without firing, the 
Indians close on our heels.” 

Had this attack been delayed but ten minutes longer the troops 
would have been formed in line of battle and in readiness to receive it. 
The general had arisen from his bed but a few moments previous to 
its commencement, and in four minutes more would have ordered 
the usual sigtal (three taps of the drum) to be given for the troops to 
rise and stand “to arms.” The orderly musician at the same time 
stood in readiness for that purpose, awaiting the orders of the general. 
Some of the troops were up and were sitting by the fires, many of 
which had been furnished with fresh fuel, and the light arising from 
them must have afforded the Indians a pretty correct view of the 
situation, and of the most proper place to make the assault. Every 
exertion was made to extinguish the fires the moment the attack com- 
menced, but on account of the Indian marksmen this could be but 
imperfectly accomplished. 

The hasty charge made by Major Daviess was with only twenty of 
his dragoons, dismounted, and its fatal consequence to the major was 
in a great measure due to his having on a white blanket surtout, which 
made him a target for the Indians, he having fallen with three balls in 
his body. His death was greatly lamented by the army, as well as by 
the citizens of Kentucky, in which State he held the office of attorney- 
general. He volunteered his services in the expedition under General 
Harrison, who, knowing his worth, appointed him to the command of 
the volunteer dragoons. 

Colonel Owen, another brave officer, considerably advanced in 
years, and acting as aide-de-camp, was shot from his horse by the side 
of the general, and expired immediately. 

Judge Taylor, the other aide, had his horse shot wine him. In 
the fall the horse came on top of the judge, in which position he was 
compelled to lie for some time, being unable to extricate himself. He 
was finally released from his confinement by a private soldier, who 
happened to pass near him. 

Captain Baen, who had been with the command but a short while, 
was shockingly mangled with a tomahawk. He was picked up in a 
delirious condition, and died a short time afterwards. There was but 
one other instance of any one being tomahawked in this engagement, 
which was a private of Captain Snelling’s company upon a charge in 
the midst of the Indians. 
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General Harrison received a shot through the rim of his hat. In 
the heat of the action his voice was frequently heard and easily dis- 
tinguished, giving his orders in the same calm, cool, and collected 
manner with which he had been used to receive them. The confidence 
of the troops in the general was unlimited, and his measures were well 
calculated to gain the particular esteem of the entire Fourth Infantry. 
All kinds of petty punishments, inflicted without authority, by the 
pompous sergeant or the magnificent corporal, were at once pro- 
hibited. 

After the action, a soldier of the Kentucky militia discovered an 
Indian, at some distance above the encampment, leading a horse out of 
the woods into some high grass of the prairie; he picked up his rifle 
and made after him. The Indian had loaded his horse with two other 
wounded Indians, and was making off with them, when the Ken- 
tuckian gave a whoop, discharged his rifle, brought down the Indian, 
and returned in triumph to the camp, leading the horse. 

The, force of the enemy in the engagement could never be correctly 
ascertained ; but from the best information that could be obtained it 
was believed to be between ten and twelve hundred warriors, headed 
by “ Winnemuc,” a Kickapoo chief, and that they lost about four 
hundred in killed and wounded. The loss among the troops amounted 
to forty-one killed and one hundred and forty-seven wounded. 

A Pottawatamie chief was found severely wounded on the field 
some time after the action. He was brought before the general, and 
expressed the greatest sorrow at what had happened; he accused the 
Prophet of having deceived them. His wounds were dressed by the 
surgeon, and the best care taken of him while he remained with the 
troops. The general left with him a speech, to be delivered to the 
Indians if they should return to the battle-ground. 

A small detachment of mounted men was ordered to advance to 
the Prophet’s town to ascertain the whereabouts of the Indians. They 
entered the town and found only an aged squaw, who informed them 
that the Indians had left it in great haste immediately after the action, 
and had fled across the Wabash. It was a handsome Indian village, 
of between one and two hundred huts or cabins, and a large store- 
house containing about three thousand bushels of corn and beans. In 
their hasty retreat many articles of value to themselves were left, and 
these (except a few which were laid aside by the troops for bare 
subsistence) were all destroyed in the conflagration of the town. 

After destroying considerable of the baggage, in order to make 
room in the wagons for the wounded, the troops, on the 9th of 
November, began the return march to Vincennes, expecting that the 
Indians would follow and attack the column. Such an event was 
greatly to be feared, as the command was nearly out of provisions 
and had nearly-one hundred and fifty wounded men to be attended to, 
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and nine-tenths of these were painfully situated in the wagons— 
especially those who had broken limbs—by the continual jolting on an 
unbroken road through the wilderness. 

Having suffered severely in consequence of the light afforded the 
Indians from our fires in the late attack, another method was adopted 
on the return,—that of building large fires some distance beyond the 
line of sentinels, while those in the encampment were extinguished on 
retiring to rest. This, in case of attack, would have placed the enemy 
between the fires and the camp. The sentinels on post at night, having 
been frequently alarmed by lurking Indians, would place a stake in 
the ground about the height of a man, and, hanging a cape and blanket 
on it, retire a few paces behind some log or tree, as it had become very 
hazardous for sentinels to walk their posts. In the morning arrows 
would be found sticking in some of the blankets put up as described. 
The Indians would approach within a few yards of a sentinel, in the 
stillest night, without being discovered, as was the case at Fort Harri- 
son, where a soldier was shot down by an Indian who had made 
his way through a thicket of bushes, directly in front, and within twelve 
feet of the man on post. 

The command arrived at the small block-house on the Vermilion 
River on the 14th of November. The vigilance of Sergeant Reed, 
who commanded at this place, was highly applauded. He arrested 
two militiamen, who deserted from the command at the moment the 
action commenced, and fled with such precipitancy that they reached 
the block-house the night following, informing Sergeant Reed that 
the army was defeated and nearly all destroyed, advising him to leave 
the place and hasten back to Fort Harrison. Their advice was entirely 
disregarded by the sergeant, who placed them both in confinement. The 
express messenger on his way to Vincennes, a few hours afterwards, 
passed the block-house, and informed the sergeant of the success of the 
engagement. 

The troops suffered much for the want of provisions during the 
march to this place,—many of them made use of horse-meat to satisfy 
their hunger. Colonel Miller, then at Fort Harrison, on being ap- 
prised of the situation, immediately dispatched a boat with fresh pro- 
visions, to relieve the wants of the men, which, fortunately, arrived at 
the block-house at the same time that the command reached there. 
The wounded were placed on this boat, and it was sent back. Captain 
Snelling, with his company of the Fourth Infantry, was left in com- 
mand of the block-house, and the army proceeded on its march, reach- 
ing Vincennes on the 19th, where the Fourth Infantry took quarters 
for the winter, having baptized its beautiful colors by one of the most 
sanguinary Indian conflicts that has ever taken place on the American 
continent. 
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PART II. 


Dore the latter part of December, 1811, while the Fourth In- 
fantry was at Vincennes, Indiana, a Kickapoo chief, bearing a white 
flag, and in company with several other chiefs, appeared before the 
town, with the intention of holding a councfl for the purpose of con- 
cluding a treaty of peace. Governor Harrison informed them that he 
did not consider them qualified to make a treaty that would be binding 
on their leader, the Prophet, and therefore no treaty would be made 
unless the Prophet was present with his principal chiefs. They replied 
that the warriors of the Prophet had all left him, reproaching him 
with being the instigator of all their misfortunes, and threatened to 
put him to death. He had impressed them with the belief that they 
could defeat the troops with ease, and the intention was to have made 
an attack on the camp if the command had remained at Fort Harrison 
a week longer. 

The Pottawatamie chief who was taken prisoner and left on the 
battle-ground, they said, had since died of his wounds; but that he 
had faithfully delivered the speech of the governor to the different 
tribes, and had urged them to abandon the Prophet and agree to the 
terms offered them by the governor. 

On the 10th of March, 1812, some heavy shocks of an earthquake 
were experienced, which occasioned considerable alarm, but did no other 
damage than throwing down a few chimneys in the town. On the 
Mississippi River the shocks were more severe, and considerable dam- 
age was done to buildings. It is said that the motion of the earth in 
that quarter was from six to eight inches, but at Vincennes it did not 
exceed three inches in the heaviest shocks, as was ascertained by a 
leaden ball suspended by a thread from the ceiling of one of the houses. 
The duration of the longest shock was about three minutes. These 
disturbances continued at intervals throughout the month. 

About one hundred and fifty Indians, who were said to have re- 
mained neutral in the late contest, came to Vincennes on the 29th of 
March, 1812, and encamped about two miles north of the town. They 
were informed that they must deliver up their arms, and a guard of 
soldiers should be placed over them for their protection, as well as to 
be supplied with tents while they remained there. This they com- 
plied with, and asked for an audience with Governor Harrison, 
which was granted. In council, they declared their detestation of the 
Prophet and his adherents, expressing the wish to remain in peace and 
friendship with their father, the President of the United States. The 
governor, in a short reply, warned them against entering into any 
alliance with the Prophet and his warriors, telling them that if he 
should again be disturbed and obliged to go among them, it would be 
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out of his power to restrain his young warriors from destroying them 
all. A treaty was accordingly signed, and the Indians received pres- 
ents of blankets, broadcloths, calicoes, etc., and left for their encamp- ‘ 
ment. They, however, returned a few days afterwards, habited in 
their new dresses, and performed their dances through the town, to the 
great diversion of the men of the Fourth Infantry, who were unac- 
quainted with their peculiarities. Towards evening they retired in 
good order, and soon afterwards received their arms, when they re- 
turned to their villages up the Wabash. 

There were still remaining many refractory Indians on the river who 
would agree to no terms of peace. They had even opened the graves 
of the unfortunate soldiers who had fallen in action, stripped and 
scalped them, and left their bodies above-ground. Colonel Miller was 
preparing to send a detachment of troops to the late battle-field to have 
the bodies interred, when some friendly Indians undertook the office, 
and they were replaced in their graves. 

On the 4th of April information was received of the murder of a 
family of seven persons on White River, besides many depredations 
on the Mississippi. The settlers were alarmed and fled to the forts and 
most populous towns for safety, leaving their property to the mercy of 
the savages. A family on the Embaras River, only seven miles from 
Vincennes, consisting of a man, his wife, and three small children, 
were massacred while in the act of leaving their home for Vincennes. 
A young man who had resided with the family escaped and fled to 
Vincennes, where he arrived about twelve o’clock midnight, and gave 
the alarm. The troops were immediately called to arms, expecting an 
attack upon the town. 

The following day Colonel Miller, with a small detachment of the 
regiment, proceeded to the Embaras River, where they found the bodies 
of the murdered family-shockingly cut up with the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. The man had his body cut open, his entrails torn out 
and strewn about the ground. They were all scalped except an infant 
child in the mother’s arms, which had been knocked on the head. No 
Indians could be found, but the dead bodies were decently buried. 

Soon after the above-mentioned circumstance information was re- 
ceived that the famous Indian chief “Tecumseh,” brother to the 
Prophet, had collected a considerable force on the Wabash, with the 
intention of attacking the town of Vincennes, sending word to the 
governor, “ You have destroyed my town in my absence, and I shall, 
when the corn is two inches high, destroy your town before your face.” 

Tecumseh was not an enemy to be despised, and the knowledge of 
his approach towards Vincennes created great alarm among the inhabi- 
tants. The town was filled with refugee families, that had gone there 
to avoid the fury of the savages. Many of the principal dwelling- 
houses were picketed, and the militia were called upon to be at their 
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posts at a moment’s warning. The citizens were thus kept in a state of 
dreadful apprehension of this attack. Add to this the frequent shocks 
of earthquake (which it was afterwards believed frightened away the 
Indians), and the reader may imagine the unhappy situation in which 
the inhabitants were placed. 

A serious misunderstanding had for some time existed between 
Governor Harrison and Colonel Boyd, which was supposed to have 
originated from some hasty remark of the colonel’s upon the conduct 
of the militia of Indiana during the campaign; and perhaps he had 
laid claim to a greater share of the laurels won in the late engagement 
than the people of Indiana were willing to allow him. However, it 
was admitted by all that the bravery, good order, and discipline of the 
Fourth Infantry secured to the army the victory of Tippecanoe. For 
this Colonel Boyd deserved the highest praise. On account of this 
misunderstanding Colonel Boyd left Vincennes on the 17th of April 
for Washington City, and soon afterwards orders were received for the 
Fourth Infantry to march to Dayton, Ohio, there to join the army 
under General Hull. 

Upon the departure of the colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel Miller as- 
sumed command of the regiment, and Captain Snélling having joined 
with his company, on the 4th of May, 1812, the men slung their knap- 
sacks and commenced the march for the falls of the Ohio. The road 
was so bad that pioneers were kept constantly in advance to clear it, 
which greatly retarded the march. On the route through Indiana 
several houses, where a number of families had collected for defense, 
were observed to be picketed, while every man that was at work in his 
field had his rifle slung over his back. 

The regiment arrived on the banks of the Ohio on the 11th of 
May, and immediately erossed the river to Louisville, where great 
respect for it was manifested. Many of the citizens of this place had 
fought beside it in the battle of Tippecanoe, and hence the greeting 
with the men was very warm. Proceeding the following day, the 
arsenal at Newport was reached on the 16th, and on the 18th the com- 
mand recrossed the river to Cincinnati, where it was highly honored 
by the citizens of that beautiful and flourishing town. A grand salute 
was fired from two field-pieces while the regiment was crossing the 
river. Forming line on the banks, it was escorted through the town 
by a fine-looking company of artillery. In one of the principal streets 
through which it passed was a triumphal arch, ornamented with wreaths 
of evergreens, and the words “ HEROES OF TIPPECANOE” were dis- 
played in large letters over the arch. The command was marched a 
few miles from town and placed in camp, where the officers and men 
were bountifully regaled by the generous citizens of the place. 

Resuming the line of march on the 19th, the regiment reached 
Dayton on the 1st of June to find that General Hull had left the place 
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and gone on to Urbana with the army, forty miles farther, which place 
was reached on the 3d. Here the regiment was received with a repe- 
tition of the honors shown at Cincinnati. The army now consisted of - 
three regiments of Ohio militia volunteers, commanded respectively by 
Colonels McArthur, Lewis Cass, and Findley. A short respite was 
given the regiment on account of the long and fatiguing march of 
nearly four hundred miles with but one day’s rest at Newport. 

On the 13th of June, Colonel McArthur’s regiment was ordered to 
proceed on the march for Detroit, with directions to cut a road for the 
army and to build block-houses at the distance of every twenty miles. 
On the 15th the remainder of the command took up the line of march. 
The weather was extremely wet, and the new road had become a perfect 
slough nearly the whole distance to the Scioto River, which contributed 
greatly in retarding the progress of the troops, being compelled to 
halt frequently and extricate the baggage-wagons from the mire. The 
army overtook Colonel McArthur’s regiment at the Scioto, where it 
was just completing a large block-house. 

While at this place a militia sentinel was shot through the body, 
while peaceably walking his post, by one of the men of his own regi- 
ment, without any previous provocation having been given by the 
deceased. His punishment was as singular as his crime. A court- 
martial found him guilty of murder, and sentenced him to have both 
ears cropped and both cheeks branded with the letter “ M,” which sen- 
tence was immediately put into execution. 

Colonel McArthur’s regiment having moved forward on the 17th, 
the army followed on the 20th. An extensive swamp, called the 
“‘ Black Swamp,” was encountered, and it was found impossible to 
carry the baggage through on the wagons. It was therefore necessary 
to transfer the flour to pack-horses, and it was put up in bags for the 
purpose. A great deal of rain having previously fallen, the troops had 
to wade for whole days through mud and water, tormented in the ex- 
treme both day and night by the stings of the innumerable mosquitoes 
and gnats. Drinking-water could only be obtained from holes made 
by the pioneers in advance, or from places where trees had been torn 
up by the roots. 

It was expected that the Indians would cause some trouble on the 
march through this swamp and forest, and a temporary breastwork was 
thrown up each day on encamping. However, no annoyance was ex- 
perienced from an enemy during the march to the Miami Rapids, which 
point was reached on the 29th, Colonel McArthur, with his regiment, 
having previously arrived and formed his camp on a beautiful plain 
along the bank of the river. On the opposite bank was the famous 
spot where, on the 20th of August, 1794, General Wayne gained an 
important victory over a large body of Indians. 

The command crossed the river on the Ist of July, and marched 
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through a small village and went into camp. Here the general char- 
tered a small schooner to take the sick and the baggage to Detroit, 
with Lieutenant Gooding, of the Fourth Infantry, and wife, and the 
wives of Lieutenants Bacon and Fuller. Sergeants Jennison and For- 
bush and about thirty privates were also placed on board. These were 
all captured by the British brig “ Hunter” at the mouth of Detroit 
River. The capture of this vessel was truly unfortunate in its conse- 
quences to the American army, as many papers of great importance 
relative to future operations fell into the hands of the enemy, besides 
the private baggage of some of the officers of the army. 

Mrs. Bacon and Mrs. Fuller were sent to Detroit by a flag of truce 
immediately after the schooner was taken. Mrs. Gooding preferred 
remaining at Malden with her husband, who was then seriously indis- 


On the 2d of July the army proceeded on its march, and, without 
any occurrence worthy of note, arrived at the Huron River on the 4th, 
which day was spent in constructing a bridge over that stream. The 
Indians from Brownstown came to the river in considerable numbers, 
appearing very friendly. Seeing many wagons cross the bridge, while 
the main body of the army was screened from their view by a piece of 
woods, they expressed their surprise that General Hull should think of 
capturing the Canadas with so many wagons and so few men; and 
were very curious, examining the wagons to ascertain if the army was 
packed away in them. 

The command crossed the bridge and encamped the same day, and 
it being the anniversary of American Independence, an extra glass of 
grog was issued to the men. A little past sunset a rumor was spread 
in the camp that an attack was intended by a large force of British and 
Indians. In consequence the troops were called to arms, and remained 
in that position, by turns, during the entire night, but no hostile dem- 
onstration was made. At this place was first received the information 
of the declaration of war between the United States and Great Britain. 

At sunrise on the 5th the army proceeded on its march without 
interruption, passing through the Indian village of Brownstown. The 
inhabitants appeared very friendly, some of their chiefs saluting the 
general with great cordiality. About 5 p.m. the command encamped 
at Spring Wells, about three miles from Detroit, and on the following 
day marched into the town and formed camp. Five or six days were 
then consumed in making preparations to cross the river into Upper 
Canada. The troops were in much better health and spirits than was 
to be expected after so long and laborious a march, and all appeared 
anxious to commence active operations against the enemy immediately. 

On the 12th of July, a little before daybreak, the troops were 
turned out by detachments and marched with great silence to the river, 
where they immediately embarked aboard boats prepared for the pur- 
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pose, with muffled oars, and a few minutes after daylight all were 
safely landed in Upper Canada, and an encampment formed directly 
opposite Detroit, where the American standard was hoisted, and the | 
following proclamation issued by General Hull : 


“ Inhabitants of Canada : 

“ After thirty years of peace and prosperity, the United States have 
been again driven to arms. The injuries and aggressions, the insults 
and indignities of Great Britain have once more left them no alterna- 
tive but manly resistance or unconditional submission. The army 
under my command has invaded your country; the standard of the 
Union now waves upon the territory of Canada. To the peaceable, 
unoffending inhabitants it brings neither danger nor difficulty. I come 
to find enemies, not to make them! I come to protect, not to injure 
you ! 

“Separated by an extensive wilderness from Great Britain, you 
have no participation in her councils, no interest in her conduct; you 
have felt her tyranny ; you have seen her injustice. But I do not ask 
you to avenge the one or redress the other. The United States are 
sufficiently powerful to afford every security consistent with their rights 
and your expectations. I tender you the invaluable blessing of civil, 
political, and religious liberty, and their necessary results,—individual 
and general prosperity ; that liberty which gave decision to our councils 
and energy to our conduct in a struggle for independence,—which con- 
ducted us safely and triumphantly through the stormy period of the 
Revolution; that liberty which has raised us to an elevated rank 
among the nations of the world, and which has afforded us a greater 
measure of peace and security, of wealth and improvement, than ever 
fell to the lot of any people. 

“Tn the name of my country, and in the authority of the govern- 
ment, I promise you protection to your persons, property, and rights. 
Remain at your homes ; pursue your peaceful and customary avocations ; 
raise not your hands against your brethren. Many of your fathers fought 
for the freedom and independence we now enjoy. Being children, there- 
fore, of the same family with us, and heirs to the same heritage, the 
arrival of an army of friends must be hailed by you with a cordial 
welcome. You will be emancipated from tyranny and oppression, and 
restored to the dignified station of freedom. Had I any doubt of 
eventual success, I might ask your assistance; but I do not. I come 
prepared for every contingency. I have a force which will look down 
all opposition, and that force is but the vanguard of a much greater. 
If, contrary to your own interests and the just expectation of my 
country, you should take part in the approaching contest, you will be 
considered as enemies, and the horrors and calamities of war will stalk 


before you. 
Vou. I. N. 8.—No. 8. 17 
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“Tf the barbarous and savage policy of Great Britain be pursued, 
and the savages are let loose to murder citizens and butcher even women 
and children, this will be a war of extermination! The first stroke of a 
tomahawk—the first attempt with the scalping-knife—will be the signal 
of an indiscriminate scene of desolation. No white man found fighting 
by the side of an Indian will be taken prisoner ; instead, death will be 
his lot. If the dictates of reason, duty, justice, and humanity cannot 
prevent the employment of a force which respects no rights and knows 
no wrongs, it will be prevented by a severe and relentless system of 
retaliation. I doubt not your courage and firmness. I will not doubt 
your attachment to liberty. If you tender your services voluntarily 
they will be accepted readily. The United States offer you peace, 
liberty, and security. Your choice lies between these and war, slavery, 
and destruction! Choose, then; but choose wisely ; and may He who 
knows the justice of our cause, and who holds in His hands the fate of 
nations, guide you to a result the most compatible with your rights and 
interest,—your peace and happiness!” 


The troops considered the proclamation as highly indicative of 
energetic measures, although the exterminating avowal was disapproved 
by the advocates of humanity and generosity to a fallen enemy. The 
Canadians who had fled from their homes on our entrance into Canada, 
or were doing duty in the service of the Crown at Fort Malden, re- 


turned to their dwellings, and sought protection from the American 
army. Such was their confidence in the ability of General Hull to 
afford them protection that many of them had expressed their willing- 
ness to join the American army whenever it should be ready to march 
against the enemy’s post at Malden. The Indians also seemed willing 
to remain neutral rather than take up the tomahawk against a force 
which, to them, seemed so formidable as that of General Hull’s. The 
officers and men were in high spirits, and loudly expressed their anxious 
wish to be immediately led against the enemy; instead of which, or 
taking any advantage of the favorable moment offered to strike the 
important blow, the services of all the carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
artificers of every kind were put in requisition to build gun-carriages, 
scaling-ladders, and gondolas for the transportation of the heavy ord- 
nance. In fact, the preparations which were then made seemed to 
bespeak some grand and brilliant achievement unparalleled in the 
annals of martial prowess. 

On the 14th of July, Colonel McArthur was detached with one 
hundred and fifty men to the river Thames, where he captured a con- 
siderable quantity of provisions, blankets, arms, and ammunition, 
while another party secured several hundred merino sheep at Belle 
Donne, the property of the Earl of Selkirk. 

Colonel Cass, with a detachment of about three hundred men, left 
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the encampment on the 15th to reconnoitre the enemy’s advanced posts. 
They were found in possession of the bridge over the Aux Canard River, 
five miles from Malden. A detachment of the Fourth Infantry crossed — 
to the south side of the river at a ford about five miles above the bridge, 
thence moved down to the enemy, whom they attacked and, with the 
assistance of the militia, drove from the position. Three times the 
British troops formed, and as often were compelled to retreat. The 
militia in this affair behaved with great gallantry. Colonel Cass 
encamped for the night on the scene of action without molesta- 
tion. 

Frequent skirmishing took place between other detachments that 
were sent to reconnoitre the enemy. In one of these rencontres seven 
men were killed and eleven wounded. Such skirmishing, marching, 
and counter-marching by detachments from the army, without obtaining 
any advantage over the enemy, had become irksome to the troops, and 
loud murmuring took place. 

Sergeant Forbush, one of the prisoners confined at Malden, found 
means to have a letter conveyed to his captain (Burton, Fourth Infantry) 
informing him of the weak state of that post. He said that at one 
time the prisoners could have taken it with ease, as all the force of the 
enemy had crossed the river to the American side and left but a ser- 
geant’s guard at the post. It was further said that at the time Colonel 
Cass drove the British from their position at Aux Canard River an 
immediate attack was expected on the town and fort, and that prepara- 
tions were made to secure the public property and make good their 
retreat in case of an assault by the Americans. 

On the 21st of July a large schooner was taken possession of at 
Sandwich, and towed up the river to Detroit, and men were employed 
to fit har up for service. The same day a cartel arrived from Fort 
Michilimackinac, with American prisoners, who had surrendered that 
post to the enemy without resistance. The commander was ignorant 
of the declaration of war until the troops were made prisoners. 

The vast preparations for an attack upon Malden still progressed 
with great industry. The militia from that place were daily coming 
in to join the American forces, and it was expected that an immediate 
attack upon that fort would be made. 

On the 4th of August, nearly one month after the Fourth Infantry 
had joined at Detroit, Major Van Horn, of Colonel Findley’s regiment, 
was detailed with two hundred men to go to the river Raisin for the 
purpose of escorting a quantity of provisions to the army, which were 
being held at that place under charge of Captain Brush. The major 
was attacked in the woods of Brownstown by a large body of Indians 
while the men were resting and refreshing themselves. So sudden and 
unexpected was the attack that it was impossible to form in line of 
battle, although every exertion was made by the officers for that purpose. 
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In this defeat, seven officers and ten privates were killed and many 
more wounded. They retreated in great disorder, leaving part of their 
killed upon the field. 

On the 5th of August orders were at last issued by General Hull 
for the army to be in readiness to take the field against the enemy. 
The first step for this purpose was the abandonment of the position in 
Upper Canada and the return to Detroit, which was accomplished on 
the night of the 6th, leaving a detachment, however, to garrison a 
small fort that had been constructed during the encampment at Sand- 
wich. This was shortly afterwards set fire to and abandoned. 

In consequence of the failure of the expedition under Major Van 
Horn, and the return of his defeated command, the Fourth Infantry, 
with a detachment from the militia, all under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miller of the Fourth, left Detroit about 3 o’clock P.M. 
on the 8th of August and proceeded to open communication with 
Captain Brush, who had fortified himself on the bank of the river 
Raisin. The command reached the river Des Cosses, which was crossed, 
and went into camp. 

Early the following morning the march was resumed, and about 
twelve o’clock noon an advanced cavalry detachment was fired upon by 
some Indian scouts, who had stationed themselves behind an old log 
hut, killing one and wounding another of the detachment. Line of 
battle was instantly formed and the troops advanced rapidly for a 
considerable distance, but no enemy could be discovered. A brief rest 
was given in an open field and the troops moved forward. About 3 
P.M. the vanguard, commanded by Captain Josiah Snelling of the 
Fourth Infantry, was fired upon by an extensive line of British troops. 
Snelling maintained his position in a most gallant manner until the 
main body could be formed in line of battle and advanced to his relief. 
Then the whole force, except the rear-guard, was thrown into action in 
a masterly style by Colonel Miller. 

The enemy occupied an advantageous position behind a breastwork 
of felled trees. The command had advanced but a few rods towards 
these works when a large body of Indians arose on either flank of the 
British line and poured a tremendous fire into the ranks of the 
Americans, and then suddenly dropped behind their logs. Not in the 
slightest degree daunted, the Americans moved on, partly shielded 
from observation by the smoke from the frequent discharge of mus- 
ketry by the British and Indians. The enemy suddenly perceived the 
troops almost upon them with the bayonet, and not having time to 
reload, retreated to a second breastwork. But the intrepid “old 
Fourth,” remembering “Tippecanoe,” pushed on to the second line, 
and from that, as well as every other place where they endeavored to 
make a stand, drove the British and Indians before it. The rout 
became general, and the pursuit continued about two miles, to the vil- 
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lage of Brownstown, where the British took to their boats and the 
Indians to the woods. 

Colonel Miller had directed a charge to be made by the cavalry © 
while the enemy was in full retreat; but it was not made, although 
Captain Snelling offered himself to lead them in person. This 
cowardice of the cavalry alone saved the enemy from destruction. 

During the action an Indian climbed into the top of a large tree, 
from which he discharged many arrows into our ranks; but he was 
discovered by the soldiers, and brought down very suddenly. Another 
Indian, who had been wounded, and laid in the woods, unable to move 
his position, had loaded his rifle and shot down a militia soldier who 
was searching for some of his fallen companions. A party near by 
heard the report of the rifle, came up, and, seeing what he had done, 
quickly dispatched him to the “ Happy Hunting-Grounds” while he 
was in the act of reloading his rifle for another victim. 

The killed and wounded were collected before dark and brought to 
the camp. They consisted of eighteen killed and fifty-eight wounded. 
The loss of the British and Indians was one hundred killed and nearly 
twice that number wounded. Many of the latter were picked up and 
brought into camp the same evening, and their wounds were carefully 
attended to. 

In this action the British were commanded by Major Muer, and the 
Indians by “Tecumseh,” “ Marpot,” and “ Walk-in-the-Water.” 
Their force consisted of three hundred regulars and five hundred 
Indians, nearly one-third greater than the American force under 
Colonel Miller. 

Lieutenants Peters and Larabee, of the Fourth Infantry, were 
both wounded in the engagement, the latter losing an arm. The for- 
mer commanded Captain Wentworth’s company. Boats came down 
from Detroit to take up the wounded, and these, on their return, were 
fired upon by the British brig “ Hunter.” Even after the wounded 
were transferred from the boats to wagons this vessel took several 
positions from which she could harass them. 

Colonel Miller had determined to push on to the river Raisin, and 
for which purpose the troops were paraded, all ready to march; but 
the colonel was suddenly attacked by a fit of fever and ague,—a re- 
currence of his old trouble at Vincennes,—and the troops remained on 
the ground all day, expecting some provisions from Detroit, but none 
arrived. The British were observed to be busy this day in crossing 
over troops from Malden, a few miles below the command, and it was 
concluded they intended an attack upon the encampment the following 
night. About sunset, however, an express arrived in camp from Gen- 
eral Hull, with a peremptory order for the troops to return that evening 
to the river Des Cosses. It having rained the whole day, and the 
night being extremely dark, it was with great difficulty the command 
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reached the river at two o’clock in the morning. Having no tents, 
every officer and man was wet to the skin, and many lost their shoes 
in the mud, compelling them to march the remainder of the distance 
in their bare feet. The following day the troops recrossed the river, 
and arrived at Detroit about noon of the 11th of August. 

The British had already taken possession of the ground abandoned 
by the Americans at Sandwich, and on the 12th of August com- 
menced throwing up their works, at which they continued without in- 
terruption until the 15th, working in open day. The American 
troops were also employed in erecting batteries on the bank of the 
river opposite those of the British. 

A detachment of three hundred and fifty men from Colonel Mc- 
Arthur’s and Colonel Cass’s regiments were dispatched on the 14th to 
the river Raisin, to escort the provisions which had so long remained 
there under the protection of Captain Brush. This made the third 
detachment that had been sent on that errand. 

About ten o’clock on the 15th, the enemy having completed his 
works, General Brock, the British commander, sent over a flag of truce 
from Sandwich, with a summons for the surrender of the town and fort, 
stating that he could no longer restrain the fury of the savages, and 
should, at three o’clock, commence a cannonade upon the place unless 
the summons was complied with. A prompt and spirited refusal was 
returned. At four o’clock the enemy’s batteries opened upon the town 
from two 18-pounders and a howitzer. This fire was briskly returned 
by two batteries of three 24-pounders, and continued without interrup- 
tion until dark. In the evening the enemy commenced throwing shells, 
which was kept up until nine o’clock. No person was injured, and 
but little damage was done to a few buildings in the town. 

At daylight on the 16th the firing recommenced, this time on the 
fort where the Fourth Infantry was stationed. Not a gun was fired 
from this place in return. Five men were killed and wounded in the 
fort, where General Hull and some citizens had repaired. At sunrise 
the Indians appeared in the woods back of the town, while the British 
troops were seen landing from the “ Queen Charlotte” at Spring Wells, 
three miles below. About eight o’clock they began to move on the 
town in close column. It was now that the men expected every 
momént to receive orders from the general to march out and com- 
mence the battle which was to decide the fate of the army. The long- 
wished-for moment had arrived, the eyes of the soldiers of the Fourth 
Infantry were turned towards their brave commander, Colonel Miller, 
and seemed to express their ardent wishes for him to give the word 
and lead the way. The militia were posted outside of the fort, behind 
a line of pickets. Two 24-pounders, loaded with grape-shot were 
placed in position to sweep the advancing column of the enemy, who 
moved with regular step and in fine order. Every ear was strained 
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listening with eager expectation for the sound from the discharge of 
the 24-pounders. What was the surprise, however, when the militia 
were beheld retreating towards the fort, and at the same time an 
American officer on horseback riding towards the British column 
bearing a white flag, while another was placed on the parapet of the 
fort ! 

A soldier attempted to knock the latter down with his musket, but 
an officer stepped up and commanded him to desist. “There, sir,” 
said the soldier, pointing to the American colors, then waving on the 
flag-staff,—“ there is the flag I choose to fight under!” Such was the 
spirit that animated the whole body of the troops.’ 

A British officer rode up to the fort, and in thirty minutes after- 
wards a capitulation was signed. The adjutant then informed the 
troops that they must consider themselves prisoners of war to His 
Britannic Majesty’s forces under General Brock. Such curses and 
imprecations as were then showered upon the head of General Hull by 
the soldiers were, perhaps, never before made use of in any army. 
“ Treachery!” “ We are sold!” was the cry throughout. 

The American troops were ordered to pack up their effects as soon 
as possible, and at twelve o’clock the British marched in and took 
possession of the fort. The Fourth Infantry was then ordered to 
shoulder arms and march out in sections. Passing near the British, it 
was observed that the majority of the men were militia, having “ Cana- 
dian Militia” stamped on the buttons of their coats, which, being red, 
gave them the appearance of being regulars. Of the red-coats there 
were twenty-nine platoons of twelve men each, three hundred and 
forty-eight, and about the same number without uniforms.‘ 


5 Leonard Harrison, of Dearborn, said that shortly after a white flag had been 
hoisted at the fort, he was standing near Colonel Findley, of the Ohio Volunteers, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, of the Fourth Infantry. Colonel Findley said, 
‘*Colonel Miller, the general talks of a surrender; let’s put him under arrest.’’ 
Miller replied, ‘‘Colonel Findley, I am a soldier; I shall obey my superior offi- 
cers ;”’ intimating that if he would assume command of the army, he, Miller, would 
obey him. 

“Colonel Miller wrote to his wife, from his prison at Fort George, as follows: 
‘Only one week after I, with six hundred men, completely conquered almost the 
whole force which they then had, they came out and took Fort Detroit, and made 
nearly two thousand of us prisoners, on Sunday, the 16th instant. The number’ 
brought against us is yet unknown, but my humble opinion is, we could have de- 
feated them without a doubt had we attempted it. But General Hull thought 
differently, and surrendered without making any terms of capitplation. . . . Colo- 
nel Brush and I made the best terms we could after the surrender, which were but 
poor.” 

General Hull was afterwards exchanged for thirty British prisoners, when his 
conduct was investigated by a court-martial. The court declined giving an opinion 
on the charge of treason, but convicted him of cowardice and unofficer-like conduct, 
and sentenced him to death, but he was pardoned by the President, and his name 
ordered to be stricken from the rolls. 
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The regular troops were marched into a field adjoining the fort, 
where arms were stacked, and a British guard immediately placed over 
them. Then THE Coors OF THE FourtTH INFANTRY, which had 
been victoriously borne from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and thence 
to the Lakes, and fresh from the field of Maguago (or Brownstown), 
were brought out by the adjutant, and, while tears streamed down the 
cheeks of officers and men, were delivered into the hands of a British 
officer, and subsequently sent to England, where they have been kept 


for seventy-five years. 
Major Wm. H. Powe tt, 


U. 8. Army. 





SMALL-CALIBRE SMALL-ARMS AND 
AMMUNITION. 


WE have arrived at another epoch in the development of the military 
rifle. The small-calibre repeating-rifle is rapidly taking the place of 
the single-loader of a year ago. All the leading powers of Europe are 
taking steps towards re-armament with pieces not exceeding .315’’ in 
calibre. Within a year England, Germany, France, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, Denmark, and Belgium have adopted the small-bore system. 
All of these nations, excepting Italy and Russia, have also adopted 
repeating-rifles. Italy is conducting experiments with a view to the 
adoption of a repeater. Russia alone has decided against a repeating- 
rifle and in favor of a single-loader. 

To produce such a rapid change of armament the small-bore rifle 
must possess decided advantages over the larger-calibre gun. Professor 
Hebler, a German artillery scientist, published in 1886 a pamphlet in 
which he argued strongly in favor of the small-calibre rifle. He 
claimed for it the following advantages, viz.: lighter ammunition ; 
flatter trajectory and greater dangerous space ; less deviation by wind ; 
less recoil; greater penetration; greater accuracy; wound produced, 
while being sufficient to disable, is much more humane. 

I will take up these points in detail, and, to show more clearly the 
superiority of the small-bore rifle, will make comparison with the 
Springfield rifle, this being a large-calibre rifle with which we are 
familiar. 

Weight of Ammunition.—The favorite calibre in Europe appears to 
be 8 millimetres (.315’’). The service cartridge for the .315’’ calibre 
Mannlicher gun, adopted by Austria, weighs 472} grains, being 143 
cartridges to the pound, The service cartridge adopted by Denmark 
for the new .315” calibre gun weighs 529} grains, being 13} cartridges 
to the pound. Our service cartridge weighs about 750 grains, being 
94 cartridges to the pound. Therefore, when one of our soldiers carries 
60 rounds, an Austrian soldier has 95 rounds and a Danish soldier 85 
rounds, with the same weight. 

Guns now fire cartridges so rapidly that the problem of ammunition 
supply is an important one, and we must concede to the small-calibre 
rifle a great advantage in this respect. 
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Trajectory and Ballistic Properties.—The great advantage of the 
small-calibre bullet arises from its light weight. The* muzzle energy 
of a bullet must be within certain limits, or the recoil of the rifle 


will be too great. For any given muzzle energy ("F } the lighter the 


bullet the greater initial velocity it will have. The small calibre, 

moreover, enables us, if we wish, to make a very long bullet without 

its being too heavy, and the retardation by resistance of the air 

square of diameter in inches 
weight in pounds 

long bullet will therefore retain its velocity very well and will produce 

excellent results at long range. 

Were we to make our service bullet longer and give to it a proper 
initial velocity, we could obtain results equally as good as any that are 
obtained with the new rifles. But we would meet with two great diffi- 
culties,—excessive recoil and great weight of cartridge. 

There is but one way to obtain flat trajectories with a military 
service rifle. We must use a small-calibre bullet to which we can give 
a great initial velocity with little recoil, and which, at the same time, 
affords opportunity to use a long bullet, thus making the retardation a 
minimum with weight of cartridge not too great. 

The large-calibre bullets average about 2.5 calibres in length. Our 
service bullet is about 2.8 calibres long. The small-bore bullets vary 
greatly in length. The service bullet for the French Lebel rifle is said 
to be about 3.8 calibres long. The bullet recommended by Professor 
Hebler as giving the best results was about 4.4 calibres long. 

The advantage of the small-bore rifle being admitted, it is important 
to determine the calibre best adapted to a service rifle. The bullet 
should be large enough to place a soldier hors de combat when hit. 

Professor Hebler experimented with all calibres from 8.7 millimetres 
(.342’") to 7 millimetres (.275’’). He states that the smallest size is 
limited by difficulty in manufacture and subsequently to difficulty in 
cleaning the rifle. He selected the calibre of .296’ as being most 
efficient. England has practically adopted this calibre, as its new rifle 
has a calibre of .30/. 

For the computation of trajectories, etc., the only data necessary 
are the weight, diameter, and initial velocity of bullet. But it is 
difficult to obtain this information concerning the recently adopted 
service rifles, and I am forced to limit myself to one service gun, the 
French Lebel rifle. It is claimed that this gun gives an initial velocity 
of 2194 feet per second. Calibre, 3149; Weight of bullet, 231.48 
grains. This is the latest data given, and it is supposed to be correct. 

The Hebler rifle is an experimental gun, not a service rifle. The 
bullet is a very long one, weighing 225 grains ; calibre, .296” ; initial 
velocity, 1968 f. s. 





measured by ) becomes very small. This 
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I have given to our service bullet an initial velocity of 1300 i« 
calibre, .45’’; weight of bullet, 500 grains. 


? 


The following are the tabulated results of such computations as I 
have made : 


Maximum ORDINATE OF TRAJECTORY. | 


Range. Flight to 


600 yards 


| 
200 Yards. | 400 Yards. | 600 Yards. | 1000 Yards. 





Springfield 5.1” 13.24/ | 47.3/ 1.814// 
Lebel : 2.05/ 6.0767 | 25.86 | 1.23/77 
! pice oi 


1000 Yards. 


| 
| 


Remain- |Remain- 
Angleof | angie of Fall. | ing Finns, 


g 
Elevation. Velocity. * | Energy. 


in ft. Ibs. 
per Unit Circum- 


Remaining Energy 
ference. 


Muzzle Energy 


8° 0’ 8/ 4° 24’ 47// 8.48’ | 507 
1° 897 22/7 | 2° 60 50’ : 2.68/” | 835.1 
1° 297 58/7 | 2° 45% 28// y 2.58577 | 842.5 





2000 Yards. 


9° 43” 59/7 | 18° 82” 4577 : 9.817// 
6° 2’ 46/” | 12° 197 48/7 a 7.88// 
5° 58’ 26/7 | 12° 677 11// ; 7.425°/ 





Calculations made with Ingall’s ballistics. Bullets supposed to have similar- 
shaped heads. No corrections made for density of atmosphere. 


The marked superiority of trajectory of the small-calibre guns is 
at once seen. The dangerous space of the Lebel rifle is much greater 
than that of our service rifle. Also, at the longer ranges, the angle 
of fall is much less, thus increasing the probability of hitting. 

The Springfield rifle has more remaining energy at the ranges 
given, but much of this energy is expended uselessly in making 
a large perforation, since a smaller perforation is equally effective. 

The useful work of a bullet is penetration. Bullets are compared, 
for penetration, by their remaining energies per inch of circumference. 
This method is only approximately true, however. The relative 
penetration of the new bullets is greater than given in the tables, 
on account of a covering of some hard metal by which they retain their 


form. 
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The superiority of a long bullet for long-distance firing is plainly 
shown by the Hebler bullet. This bullet has an initial velocity of 
226 f.s., less than the Lebel bullet, yet at 1000 yards its remaining 
velocity is greater. 

The Lebel bullet is a light one for its calibre. It is not as long as 
our service bullet, the lengths of these bullets being 1.181/’ and 1.26” 
respectively. 

The retardation of the Lebel bullet is greater than that of our 
service bullet. We naturally ask, What was the object of the French 
in adopting a bullet with inferior ballistic properties? Would not 
better results obtain were the muzzle energy of their rifle expended in 
imparting to a longer (and therefore a heavier) bullet a less velocity ? 

To illustrate, I have assumed a bullet of .3149” calibre; weight, 
256 grains (this bullet would be about 4.2 calibres long); muzzle 
energy, 2470 ft. lbs. therefore the initial velocity would be 2085 
f.s. The tabulated results are as follows : 


Maximum ORDINATE OF TRAJECTORY. | | 
ee ee ae 


Range. Flight to 


4.7/7 2.05/ 6.076’ 25.86/ 1.28/7 
5.057’ 2.154/ 6.35/ 25.52’ 1.242// 





1000 Yards. 


Muzzle Angle of Remain- | rime of ate a | 


Energy. Elevation. Angle of Fall. Volodity Flight. memes 


ey 


Ener; 
Circum 


Remaining 
per Unit 


Leb 2478 | 1° 297 58/7 | 2° 45’ 28/” | 816.44 | 2.535/7 | 342.5 
Assumed bullet} 2470 | 1° 80’ 15/” | 2° 88’ 49/7 | 842.4 | 2.5197 | 403 


2000 Yards. 


5° 58’ 26/7 | 12° 577 11” | 480.1 | 7.425” | 118.4 | 119.7 
5° 87’ 50/7 | 11° 25 80” | 520.8 | 7.184 | 154 | 155.7 


We see from these tables that the Lebel bullet is an excellent short- 
range bullet and gives superior results up to about 800 yards. Beyond 
this distance the longer bullet is the better. The Lebel rifle may, 
however, produce sufficiently good results, at the longer ranges, for a 
service gun, as firing at long range is necessarily inaccurate. 
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The French evidently consider that the most important feature of 
a military arm is to obtain a maximum dangerous space, and they use, 
therefore, a light bullet. Moreover, the cartridges, being shorter, are 
more convenient to handle, are lighter, and the bullets do not require 
as great angular velocity. 

A report of a competitive trial of guns in England states that at 
long ranges each grain of lead is worth its weight in gold. 

Deviation by Wind.—When light bullets lose much of their veloc- 
ity at the longer ranges the deviation by wind must be considerable. 
During experiments made in England with small-calibre bullets in a 
Gatling-gun (range 1900 yards) an officer stated that entire volleys of 
bullets were blown entirely off to one side by the wind. 

If bullets are made very light so as to give very flat trajectories at 
short ranges, it must be expected they will be inaccurate at longer 
ranges, as they lose their velocity so quickly. 

Professor Hebler claims as a result of his experiments that the de- 
viation by wind is less with the small-calibre bullet. This is probably 
true at.short ranges, but very doubtful at the longer distances. Long- 
distance firing will be generally directed against large bodies of troops, 
and even if the small-calibre bullets do suffer much deviation from 
wind, they nevertheless possess the advantage of smaller angle of 
fall. p 

Recoil_—Our service rifle has considerable recoil. The Hebler 
rifle gives greater muzzle energy, yet Professor Hebler claims a very 
light recoil. This may arise from the progressive burning of his 
powder, as the charge is ignited from a central perforation or canal 
and burns outward. 

The muzzle energy of the Lebel rifle is very great, but it is claimed 
the recoil is not excessive. This is principally attributed to the use of 
a new powder, and it may be that the progresssive burning of this 
powder has its influence. 

Powder.—The following remarks on powder are from the General 
Information Series of 1888, Naval Department : 

“ Both in Germany and France extensive experiments have been 
carried out to produce a powder which shall be comparatively smokeless 
and non-corrosive, and, at the same time, give higher initial velocity 
without increase of pressure. 

“The Germans have chiefly experimented with gun-cotton and 
nitro-lignin. The French have bestowed the greatest attention on picric 
powders. 

“The French Brugére powder is composed of ammonium picrate 
and potassium nitrate. It gives high velocities with slight recoil. 
Large numbers of cartridges of this powder were ordered for the new 
Lebel rifles, but it is stated that a recent examination of a quantity 
of this ammunition that had been stored at Chalons showed that the 
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powder had deteriorated—rotted—to such an extent that the whole lot 
had to be condemned. 

“France is now experimenting with gun-cotton powders, and has 
already obtained some marvelous results; some reports say that veloci- 
ties as high as 2500 f.s. have been reached. The powder is practically 
smokeless. 

“The powder with which a velocity of 2380 f. s. was obtained from 
the Armstrong 36-pdr. rapid-firing gun is a German invention. The 
same German experts ‘have perfected a powder for small-arms which 
is absolutely smokeless. This has been adopted as the service powder 
for the German army.” 

Bullets.—It is better to wound an enemy than to kill him, as it 
takes two of the enemy’s force to carry the wounded man to the rear. 
The enemy should be encumbered with the greatest possible number of 
wounded. When the leaden bullet with its great velocity strikes a man 
it is very liable to be deformed and to expend all its energy on this one 
man, thereby probably killing him. Were the bullet covered with a 
harder metal, it would pass completely through the man, wounding 
him, and be still effective, having lost but a portion of its velocity. 

The lead bullets of the recent small-bore rifles are all covered with 
an envelope or jacket of some harder metal. The Germans and Aus- 
trians have adopted’steel-coated bullets. The English and French have 
nickel-jacketed bullets. The Danish bullet is copper-jacketed. 

The method of manufacture of one of these bullets is thus described 
in the General Information Series : 

“ The shell or jacket (of one of the harder metals) is drawn out and 
pressed into the required shape, its inside is tinned and filled with com- 
pressed pieces of soft lead, and the whole is then raised to a temperature 
sufficient to fuse the lead and effect an intimate union between it and 
the casing. The lead filling is afterwards subjected to pressure, after 
which the bullet is cut to the required length and gauged. 

“The shell metal from which the best results have been obtained 
is steel, tempered at the point, but comparatively soft along the parts 
that take the grooves.” 

Penetration.—It is said that the Lebel bullet at 220 yards pene- 
trates 15 inches of oak. The Germans claim their bullet will perforate 
a 30 millimetre (1.18’’) steel plate. 

The Austrian bullet at 15 paces pierced a steel plate about .25” 
thick and penetrated over 4 inches into the wood backing. The Aus- 
trian bullet has not that great velocity which is obtained with the new 
powder. 

In 1887 a series of experiments were conducted in Austria with 
hardened lead bullets, steel-jacketed bullets, nickel-jacketed bullets, and 
copper-jacketed bullets. One target was a 3.54’’ beech block covering 
a .087’’ steel plate. The steel-coated and nickel-coated bullets passed 
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through the target but slightly deformed and penetrated about 3 inches 
into the beech-wood backing. The other bullets were stopped by the 
plate and badly deformed. 

Accuracy.— During these trials it was found after rapid firing that 
there was a great loss of accuracy in the lead bullet (probably due to 
leading the bore), while the nickel-jacketed bullet seemed to improve 
in accuracy. 

The accuracy obtained with steel-coated bullets, in Lorenz ammu- 
nition, is remarkable. In 20 targets of 30 rounds each at a 400-metre 
range the 80 per cent. rectangle measured only 2.15’’ by 1.60”. 

The effects of prolonged fire of these new bullets upon the bore are 
no greater than with lead projectiles. Over 6000 rounds have been 
fired from a service rifle without in the least impairing its serviceable 
qualities. 

Rifling.—The new bullets require greater angular velocity than the 
larger-calibre bullets. Our service rifle has a twist of one turn in 22 
inches, or nearly one and a half complete turns in the barrel. The 
bullet of the new Danish rifle makes three complete turns before leav- 
ing the barrel. The Lebel rifle has a twist of one turn in 9.45’. The 
barrel is 293’ long (about 3’’ shorter than the barrel of the Spring- 
field rifle), therefore the bullet makes about three turns in the barrel. 

Many experiments have been made to determine the best kind of 
rifling for the new ammunition. The Hebler rifle has six grooves and 
lands,—each groove is about seven times as wide as a land. In the 
Nagant rifle (100,000 of which have been ordered for Belgium) the 
profile of a groove is a simple are of acircle. This form of groove 
facilitates cleaning, and has been proved to be well adapted to the 
steel-jacketed bullet. 

Wounds.—Professor Hebler claims that the wound made by a small- 
calibre bullet is less serious than that made by the large-calibre bullet. 
In France, members of the Academy of Medicine lately experimented 
on the effect of the Lebel bullet on corpses. Twenty corpses were 
placed at ordinary firing distances and were shot into. Bones were 
pierced through without fracturing them, as is done by the Gras rifle. 
The wounds were very small in their punctures, and consequently 
were pronounced very dangerous and difficult to heal. Injuries in- 
flicted at short distances were so considerable that, in the opinion of 
the surgeons present, they would be almost incurable. 

This account of the very dangerous wounds made may be exag- 
gerated. If true, it will require more courage than ever to assault 
a position defended with repeating-rifles. 

Concerning small-calibre guns, our Chief of Ordnance in his last 
report (1887) states : “ The question of a reduced calibre for small-arms 
is now under consideration by the Department. There is a movement 
in that direction in military circles here and abroad, and while the 
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present calibre meets the demands of the service in a very satisfactory 
manner, and was adopted fifteen years ago, after extended tests in- 
volving combinations of charge of powder, weight of bullet, number 
and character of grooves, and degree of twist, it is thought that a 
further examination and report will be of great interest to the ser- 
vice.” 

Repeating-rifles—All the leading nations of Europe, Russia ex- 
cepted, have either adopted a repeating-rifle or are trying hard to find 
a suitable one to adopt. I will not discuss the relative merits of re- 
peating-rifles and single-loaders. This question has been settled, for 
the present, at least, in favor of the repeater. 

Russia has adopted the small-calibre Berdan single-loader. If this 
arm is used in a future war, we will probably have an opportunity to 
judge readily whether or not the repeating-rifle is superior to the 
single-loader as a service weapon. 

The Austrian government has adopted the .315’’ calibre Mannlicher 
repeater, said to be similar in all respects to the late .433’’ calibre 
Mannilicher rifle excepting changes due to smaller calibre and ammu- 
nition. This gun is a bolt gun with detachable magazine. We there- 
fore recognize it as being a gun of the same type as the Lee magazine 
rifle, on trial in our army a short time ago. 

The old Mannlicher gun could not be used as a single-loader. We 
infer that the new gun is the same in this respect. This is considered 
a bad feature of this gun, causing waste of ammunition. 

The magazine-case is of tin, weighs the same as a single cartridge, 
and costs about two cents. It holds five cartridges, is inserted in the 
gun nearly as readily as a single cartridge, and is ejected automati- 
cally when its cartridges have been fired. The cartridges are all 
packed in these cases ready for issue. The bolt-lug has a straight 
backward and forward motion, so the piece can readily be fired without 
removing it from the shoulder in the position of aim. 

England is said to have adopted a gun combining the best features 
of the improved Lee and the Austrian Mannlicher guns. So it must 
be a gun with detachable magazine that can be used as a single-loader. 

‘Germany and France have adopted rifles with tubular magazine 
under the barrel.’ These magazines hold about eight cartridges each. 

In these guns a spring attached to the forward part of the magazine 
presses against the cartridges, throwing them one at a time into a 
carrier or trough situated under the receiver. When the bolt is moved 
back the carrier is raised, so that the bolt in closing strikes the base of 
the cartridge and forces it into the chamber. The carrier is, at the 
same time, forced down and takes another cartridge. 

1 The latest information indicates that the Germans are not satisfied with their 


* tubular magazine gun, and it is probable that this gun will be replaced by the 
Mannilicher gun, cal. .30/’. 
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The German gun differs from the French gun in repeating mech- 
anism, but I will not go into details. Five French army corps have 
already been provided with Lebel rifles. The Germans are taking ° 
steps to arm with their new gun as rapidly as possible. 

Magazines.—Magazines for military rifles may be classed as fol- 
lows, viz.: tubular magazines, under barrel ; tubular magazines, in butt 
of stock; detachable magazines, under receiver; fixed magazines, 
under receiver. 

A gun with tubular magazine possesses the disadvantage of having 
the position of the centre of gravity continually changing, due to the 
varying number of cartridges in the magazine. This is not conducive 
to good marksmanship or to facility in handling the rifle. 

It is apparently difficult to produce a good service gun with tubular 
magazine in the butt of the stock, for, among the latest patterns of 
repeating-rifles adopted, we find none of this type. The position of 
the magazine is a poor one. It is in the same part of the gun as the 
trigger ; moreover, it is liable to weaken the stock. It is very incon- 
venient to charge the magazine, and the number of cartridges contained 
therein is very limited. 

As we have seen, Germany and France have adopted the tubular 
magazine under the barrel, England and Austria have adopted the 
detachable magazine. These are the two prominent types of repeating- 
rifles at present. . 

A great deal has been said concerning the relative merits of these 
guns. The gun with detachable magazine certainly possesses the merit 
of great simplicity. The portion of the gun under the receiver is 
adapted to the reception of a magazine-case, and this is a comparatively 
simple problem. The position of the centre of gravity is not materi- 
ally affected by the introduction of the magazine. 

The principal objections urged against the detachable magazine may 
be given as follows: The magazine is not in the gun, and is therefore not 
ready when wanted. The cases may be deformed or lost, and the gun 
is then virtually a single-loader. The cases usually contain only five 
or six cartridges. The case when attached to the gun is in the way. 
Increased expense and weight of cases and continual annoyance in sup- 
plying cases in addition to cartridges. Means of attachment of case 
to gun may fail. ‘These objections do not apply with so much force to 
the Mannlicher detachable magazine gun. This gun is not a single- 
loader, and the magazine-case with five cartridges is habitually carried 
in the gun. 

It might be said in favor of the detachable magazine that the soldier 
is not limited to one magazine, but may have several at his disposal, 
already charged. Cases really cost but little, and are not so easily de- 
formed. When the magazine is needed it would appear to be very easy 
to attach it rapidly enough. When ina position where a sudden attack 
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or surprise might be expected, it could be carried in the gun ready for 
immediate use. 

The tubular magazine under the barrel also has its defects or fan- 
cied defects, viz: Changing position of the centre of gravity of gun. 
Repeating mechanism may at any time get out of order, as the mech- 
anism is more or less complicated. Cartridges may jam or even ex- 
plode in the magazine. It is difficult to ascertain how many cartridges 
are in the magazine. Magazine cannot be either charged or emptied 
very readily. 

It is claimed, however, in favor of this magazine that it is always 
in the gun and available for use, and that it contains enough cartridges 
for any crisis. It is ready for immediate use, as the push of a button 
suffices to turn it on. 

One great objection is urged against this tubular magazine in com- 
mon with all fixed magazines. In an action, a soldier, being excited, 
may at any moment turn on his magazine, and when the critical mo- 
ment arrives many magazines may be empty. When the tubular 
magazine is once emptied it is difficult to again charge it in an action. 

The detachable magazine is in the soldier’s belt, where it can be 
more easily controlled, and, a number of cases being supplied, at least 
one case would probably be ready for use at the supreme moment. 

A magazine is intended for use only at certain crises, and it would 
appear that the magazine upon which we could most depend for these 
occasions would be the best one. 

In Germany and France, with their system of squads, where each 
man is directly under the eyes of his-squad leader, magazine fire may 
be controlled until the proper moment. For our service, as we must 
depend greatly upon the volunteer soldier, the gun with detachable 
magazine, that can be used as a single-loader, is probably the better 
arm. 

For defensive purposes the gun with detachable magazine is un- 
doubtedly an excellent one, as a soldier may lie down with several 
filled cases ready to be attached in succession. 

The Schulhof gun with fixed magazine under the receiver possesses 
considerable merit. This gun is interesting as being the first of its 
type to rise into prominence. The magazine is cylindrical and holds 
eight to fourteen cartridges grouped around a central revolving arbor. 
When the magazine door is opened to charge the magazine a spring 
attached to the arbor is forced under tension, and, upon closing this 
door, the compressed spring, acting through a lug on the arbor, throws 
the cartridges up, one at a time, into the receiver. 

This gun is said to possess the following merits, viz.: Fixed maga- 
zine of minimum size ; gun is nicely balanced, compact, magazine not 
in the way; magazine works entirely independent of action of bolt ; 
magazine is easily charged and easily emptied ; it is easy, at any time, 
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to see how many cartridges are in the magazine; rotary motion of 
cartridges prevents jamming. The inventor claims that ten cartridges 
can be placed in the magazine in five or six seconds. 

This gun has been favorably received in Europe, but it probably 
has defects of mechanism, as, in a competitive trial with three other 
guns in Austria, it stood last in order of merit. The heat from rapid 
firing may have caused the magazine to work badly. 

A gun of this pattern that would work well would doubtless com- 
bine more advantages with fewer disadvantages than a gun of any 
other type with fixed magazine. Our Chief of Ordnance in his last 
report (1887) states, “An effective and simple magazine gun has be- 
come a necessity,”—but a satisfactory one has not yet been found. 

Conclusion.— We are in a position to wait and profit by experiences 
of European armies before arming with a new gun. The nations of 
Europe are afraid of each other, and are forced to adopt the best guns 
obtainable at this time, defective or not. Our next service rifle will 
undoubtedly be a small-calibre repeater. 

The use of smokeless powder on the battle-field will probably be a 
feature of the next war, and it would be interesting to discuss: the 
effects likely to be produced. Hasty intrenchments will not afford the 
soldier as much protection as formerly if we are to believe in the great 
penetrative effects of the new ammunition. The new powder about to 
be introduced will probably be used in field-guns, and there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that sea-coast guns will also be provided with it. 

The Springfield rifle has been a good gun, but its day has evidently 
passed away, and it will soon be placed in the museum along with the 
Gras, the Mauser, and the Martini-Henry. 


C. A. BENNETT, 
Tneutenant U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES STEWART, 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 


A WoNnNDERFUL CAREER. From A Poor Lap To THE HEAD 
OF HIS PROFESSION. 


THE career of Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart, United States Navy, 
has but few parallels. His name and prowess are linked and woven 
with the glory and fame of his country. Deprived of educational 
advantages, with poverty to contend with, Charles Stewart had naught 
to recommend him beyond his merits, and they were sufficient to win 
for the poor boy the proudest station in the United States navy. 

Charles Stewart was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the 28th 
of July, 1778, the month after the British army evacuated the city. 
His parents were natives of Ireland. He was the youngest of a family 
of eight children, and never knew the care and love of a father, who 
died when Charles was but two years of age. His mother was thus 
left to struggle alone, in the midst of the Revolution, with four children 
to provide for, and with but extremely limited means for their support 
and education. Being a woman of talents and great energy, she was 
not found wanting in this arduous task. In company with Decatur, 
Somers, and Caldwell, he attended the old Philadelphia Academy, his 
mother denying herself many comforts that her son might present a 
creditable appearance when mingling with his school-mates, Between 
Stewart and Decatur a warm friendship existed, extending throughout 
the latter’s brilliant career, so suddenly and sadly terminated by the 
bullet of Barron on the gloomy field of Bladensburg. Asa school-boy, 
Decatur was fond of a fight, so long as he had right and justice on his 
side, and, as Stewart once remarked, “The boy would sooner lose his 
dinner than miss an opportunity of avenging the wrongs of some small 
boy who had been imposed upon by a superior in size. Steve was the 
universal champion of the small boy.” 

Consumption was a hereditary disease in the Stewart family. One 
brother had filled an early grave, a victim to the terrible disease, and 
Charles, developing unmistakable signs of the malady, was sent to sea 
when only thirteen years of age. The merchant service, in that early 
day, was a rough, hard school ; but the lad took to the profession natit- 
rally: he was at last in his right element, and he quickly slipped 
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from the forecastle to the quarter-deck. He served through the sev- 
eral grades, commencing with cabin-boy, and never halted until he was 
placed in command of an Indiaman. 

The English Naval Chronicle, vol. xxxii., has the following allusion 
regarding Stewart’s early life: . . . “ Disgusted with the indignities 
put upon the Irish exiles in Paris, and unable to endure the poverty that 
oppressed him, he made his way towards the coast of Holland, with 
the design of becoming a seaman, and meeting at Antwerp with an 
American master, who seemed superior to the general run of his class, 
he told him candidly his situation and his views. The captain would 
have given him a passage to America, which he refused, and merely 
requested to be received as a landman, and fare as the sailors fared. 

“To this the captain agreed; he was provided with a jacket and 
trousers, and had his berth assigned him among the sailors. He 
applied himself sedulously to acquire a*knowledge of practical seaman- 
ship; being a good mathematician, the study of navigation was easy 
to him. In three months he was able to perform an ordinary seaman’s 
duty, and in one year was taken as second mate of a large ship, bound 
to Holland, and thence to Asia and back. 

“When he went to France he dropped his real name, and is now 
known, except to some few, only by his assumed one. His spirit of 
enterprise was such that the Dutch agents at Batavia, in 1804, intrusted 
him with the direction of a commercial enterprise of great moment to 
the coasts of Japan. He is at this time esteemed as one of the best 
navigators in the American naval service ; he commands a ship of war, 
and after a fierce engagement has seen his flag wave above the British 
ensign ; and if ever America should become a great naval power it is 
likely he will be the future Nelson of that great republic.” 

That the author of the above erred in many particulars will be con- 
ceded, and exactly how much truth is attached to the revelation of 
Stewart’s career cannot at this day be stated. 

He was in the full tide of mercantile success when he resolved to 
join the naval service of his country. There was every probability of a 
war with France, and his ardent spirit impelled him to seek a wider 
and more congenial field of duty. On the 9th of March, 1798, he was 
commissioned a lieutenant, and joined the “ United States,” frigate. 
She had been equipped at Philadelphia, then the capital of the country, 
and the centre of American civilization and refinement. The frigate 
had for lieutenants Ross, first; Mullowney, second; Barron, third ; 
and Stewart, fourth ; while in the steerage Somers, Decatur, and Cald- 
well, all Philadelphians and old acquaintances, messed together. 
William M. Rea, of Virginia, was first lieutenant of marines, and 
George Gillespie, of New York, surgeon. Bluff old Commodore John 
Barry was in command, and Stewart, with no little pride, donned his 
uniform for the first time. It may be briefly described as follows: 
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Coat, long, blue, with half-lapels, standing collar, and lining of buff. 
Lapels to have six buttons, and one on the collar. Buttons, yellow 
metal, and to have the foul anchor and American eagle on the same. 
Below the lapel, right side, three buttons; left side, three close-worked 
button-holes. Three buttons to the pocket-flaps, and three to a slash- 
sleeve, with a buff cord. One gold epaulet on the right shoulder. 
Trimmings, plain twist. Vest and breeches, buff; the former to be 
made with skirts and pocket-flaps, but to have buttons on the pockets. 
Cocked hat with black cockade, and small sword, yellow mountings. 

On June 8 the frigate sailed from Philadelphia, but had to come to 
at the fort, there not being sufficient depth of water at ebb-tide to 
admit of the frigate passing the shoal below the island. She again made 
sail with the flood, and proceeded on her cruise direct to the West 
Indies. We next hear of her through the log-book of Captain Wal- 
lace, commanding the ship “ Dauphin.” This vessel, with twenty-five 
merchantmen, sailed from St. Pierre, bound to Prince Rupert’s Bay, 
under convoy of the United States revenue cutter “Scammel,” 11 
guns. Wallace reported finding the following vessels at anchor : 
frigate “‘ United States,” Commodore Barry, 52 guns; frigate “Con- 
stitution,” 46 guns; “George Washington,” 36 guns; ship “ Merri- 
mac,” 28 guns; “ Herald,” 26 guns; revenue cutter brig “ Pickering,” 
14 guns; revenue cutter brig “ Eagle,” 16 guns; and revenue cutter 
schooner “Scammel,” 11 guns. 

Part of the time the frigate was actively employed in the West 
Indies, looking after and restraining the French privateers. Early in 
the spring of 1799, owing to Lieutenant Ross leaving the ship, and the 
promotion of Mullowney and Barron, Stewart was advanced to a 
first lieutenancy; Edward Meade, second; Somers, third; and 
Decatur, fourth. 

In the latter part of 1799 the frigate was engaged in transporting 
the commissioners for treating with France to that country, and was thus 
deprived of the opportunity which, under other circumstances, might 
have led to glory and renown. 

On the 16th of July, 1800, Lieutenant Stewart was appointed to 
the command of the United States schooner “ Experiment,” of 12 
guns, in which he sailed on a cruise to the West Indies, having under 
his command those distinguished officers, Porter, Caldwell, and Tripp. 

Arriving on the station assigned him, on the night of September 1 
he captured, after an engagement of ten minutes, the French privateer 
“Deux Amis,” of 8 guns. Being short of water, he proceeded to 
Prince Rupert’s Bay, finding two British men-of-war at anchor. Amos 
Seely, a citizen of the United States, had been impressed on board of 
one of them, the “Siam,” Captain Matsen, and Stewart, learning the 
the facts, at once addressed a note to the senior officer demanding his 
release. In a private interview the British commander remarked to 
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Stewart that the war in which his Majesty was engaged was arduous; 
that the difficulty of obtaining men for his numerous fleets and ships of 
war was great, and that he should encounter great hazard of being cen-’ 
sured by his government should he lessen his force by yielding up his 
men; urging, moreover, that the example would be injurious to the 
service. Lieutenant Stewart replied that the British officers had too 
long trampled on the rights and liberties of his countrymen, and it 
was high time they had learned to respect the rights and persons of an 
independent nation, ete. It was stated in answer that Seely was im- 
pressed in England as an Englishman. “Then prove him so,” replied 
Stewart, “and I have done; but if you cannot, I am prepared to prove 
him a citizen of the United States.” The man was surrendered and 
entered on board the schooner. 

On the 30th of September, while cruising, two sails were dis- 
covered bearing down on the “ Experiment,” with all sails set and 
English colors hoisted. The American schooner hove to, with the 
British signal of the day flying, until they approached within gunshot. 
When, finding one to be a brig-of-war of 18 guns and the other a three- 
masted schooner of 14 guns, and that they would not answer the sig- 
nal, Stewart manceuvred so as to avail himself of the first opportunity 
to engage either one singly. The “ Experiment” easily outsailed them, 
and, discovering the fact, both hoisted French colors, fired a gun to wind- 
ward, and kept off before the wind. Stewart kept in their wake to 
windward, and at eight o’clock at night came up with the three-masted 
schooner, pouring in a broadside as she ranged along the port-quarter 
of the stranger. She struck her colors, proving to be the French 
national schooner “ Diana,” 14 guns, commanded by Captain Peran- 
deau; Lieutenant de Vaisseau, with a detachment of thirty invalid 
soldiers, and a crew of sixty-five men. General Rigaud was one of 
the prisoners secured. The brig made her escape into St. Bartholomew. 
Lieutenant Caldwell was placed in charge of the prize and ordered to 
proceed to the United States. The schooner was afterwards restored to 
the French under an article of treaty, but the captors were never com- 
pensated by the government for the prize they had so gallantly won. 

The prisoners were landed at St. Christopher, and Stewart, re- 
suming his cruising, recaptured a number of American vessels. On 
the night of the 16th of November he fell in with an armed vessel, 
which disregarded all hails and orders to heave to. A running fight 
for forty minutes ensued, when the stranger was so badly cut up and 
crippled that she was obliged to strike. Lieutenant Porter boarded 
her, ascertaining that it was the “Louisa Bridger,” of Bermuda, 
carrying eight 9-pounders. She had four feet of water ja her hold, 
and after repairing her as well as circumstances would permit, Stewart 
allowed her to resume her cruise. The “ Experiment” lost her boat- 
swain and two men wounded in the engagement. 
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. In the Mona passage a vessel was discovéred on the reefs, with a 
large number of people on board. Lieutenant Porter was at once sent 
in to their relief, and after great danger and difficulty from the breakers 
succeeded in rescuing sixty women and children, with seven men of 
the crew. They were the families of the most respectable inhabitants 
of St. Domingo flying from the siege of that city by the blacks. They 
had been on the rocks two days without anything to eat or drink, and 
at the time of their rescue only a small portion of the quarter-deck was 
above water. Thesailors, by diving, regained a large proportion of their 
property from the hold of the. vessel, and in due time they were all 
restored to their friends. The President of St. Domingo, Don Joaquin 
Garcia, wrote a handsome letter of thanks to President Jefferson, ex- 
tolling Stewart and his command. 

The “ Experiment” arrived at Norfolk in 1801, and was sold out 
of the service under the act of Congress fixing the naval establishment. 
Lieutenant Stewart was among the thirty-six lieutenants retained under 
that law, and was placed in charge of the frigate “Chesapeake,” in 
ordinary at Norfolk. In 1802 he joined the frigate “‘ Constellation” as 
executive officer, Captain Murry commanding. They proceeded up the 
Mediterranean to blockade Tripoli, then at war with the United States. 
The cruise was a short one, and no opportunity for testing the prowess 
of the ship’s company was afforded. On the frigate’s return to the 
United States, Stewart was placed in command of the brig “Siren,” ° 
then in course of construction at Philadelphia. Stewart superintended 
her, and seven days after she was launched was en route to the Mediter- 
ranean to join the command of Commodore Preble,—an example of 
, zeal, seamanship, and activity that might be studied and followed with 
advantage even in this advanced era of steam and high-pressure civil- 
ization. 

The squadron rendezvoused at Syracuse, and the “ Siren” was at once 
employed giving protection to commerce and conveying the consular 
presents to the Dey of Algiers. The “Siren” was engaged in the ex- 
pedition under Stewart to destroy the frigate “ Philadelphia.” Lieu- 
tenant Decatur was sent in the “ Intrepid,” ketch, with seventy volun- 
teers, to board and burn the frigate, which he accomplished in the most 
gallant manner, and with the aid of the “ Siren’s” boats, under Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell, effected his retreat out of the harbor. 

Stewart, with the “Siren,” “ Vixen,” “ Enterprise,” and “ Nauti- 
lus” under his command, afterwards maintained a rigid blockade of 
the city of Tripoli and the adjacent harbors. During this period the 
Greek ship “ Catapoliana” and the British brig “Scourge,” of 12 guns, 
were captured by the “Siren” for a violation of the blockade. The 
ship was restored to the Greeks, and the brig put into the service of 
the United States by Commodore Preble. During this blockade 
Stewart frequently led in the vessels of the blockade to the attack of 
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the batteries and Algerian gunboats. On one occasion they attacked 
and destroyed two batteries the enemy had erected to the westward of 
the city for the protection of their coasting trade. 

On the Ist of August, 1804, Commodore Preble arrived off Tripoli 
with the frigate “ Constitution,” two bomb or mortar vessels, and six 
gunboats, united with the “Siren” and “ Argus,” brigs of 18 guns, 
and “ Nautilus,” “ Vixen,” and “ Enterprise,” schooners of 12 guns. 
With this force he determined to strike a blow at the enemy. On the 
3d, the wind proving favorable, at meridian the signal was made to 
prepare for battle, when the whole force, forming line ahead, led on 
by the “Siren,” advanced to the attack. When within reach of the 
enemy’s fire the gunboats were cast off. Twenty of the Algerian 
cruisers were moored in a line outside the reef which formed the 
harbor. Three of them were carried by boarding and added to the 
American squadron. 

When Decatur sought out the Turk who had so treacherously mur- 
dered his brother, pushing within the enemy’s lines with his single 
boat, and engaging his gigantic adversary with a cutlass, the weapon 
shivered close to the hilt as it came in contact with the iron head of 
the espontoon. The two closed, and in the furious struggle that ensued 
both fell, Decatur underneath. The Turk drew his dagger, intending 
to make short work of his foe, but Decatur managed to get hold of a 
small pistol in his pants-pocket, cocking and firing without with- 
drawing the weapon. His quickness and presence of mind saved his 
life, and the dagger, preserved as a memento of the affair, was given 
to Stewart by his friend, who carefully treasured the relic among his 
most sacred treasures and possessions. It was crescent-shaped, with a 
handle of ivory made from an elephant’s tusk, the blade exceedingly 
slender, and sharp as a needle. 

During the various engagements before Tripoli the “Siren” lost 
three officers and eight seamen, and thirteen wounded. Stewart was 
now promoted to the rank of master-commandant, and placed in com- 
mand of the “ Essex,” which vessel, after the conclusion of peace with 
Tripoli, proceeded with the rest of the squadron, commanded by Com- 
modore Rogers, to Tunis Bay, for the purpose of intimidating the Bey 
and his followers, as well as to prevent depredations upon our defense- 
less merchantmen, 

The hostile attitude of the squadron while before the city induced 
Mr. George Davis, consul of the United States, to withdraw to the 
fleet. Consul-General Lear advised Commodore Rogers to assemble 
his officers in council, and in obedience to the summons Captains 
Hugh Campbell, Decatur, Stewart, Hull, Smith, Dent, and Robinson 
responded, meeting in the cabin of the flag-ship. The situation of 
affairs with the regency was explained, and the opinion of the officers 
demanded whether hostilities ought not to immediately commence. It 
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was at this council that the opinion of Stewart carried with it the 
assent of all the officers and preserved the peace of the country with 
the regency. Captain Stewart stated that there was no power under 
the Constitution of the United States which authorized hostilities and 
war on others but that which was lodged exclusively with Congress ; 
that the President of the United States could not exercise this power 
without the sanction and authority of Congress, much less the com- 
mander of an American squadron ; that due respect for the law of 
nations forbade aggression, and only justified self-defense by vigilance 
and convoy for the protection of our citizens and commerce ; but when 
hostile attempts were made on ‘either he would be justified in seizing 
all persons engaged in them, but no farther would his country sanction 
his acts, ete. 

On receiving the opinion as delivered in the council, President Jef- 
ferson expressed to his Cabinet the high satisfaction he felt at having 
an officer in the squadron who comprehended the international law, the 
Constitution of his country, and the policy of: his government. 

On the termination of the affair with Tunis Captain Stewart took 
command of the frigate “Constellation” and returned to the United 
States. On his arrival he was promoted to a past captaincy. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 24th April, 1806. 


Srr,—It affords me real pleasure to have it in my power to trans- 
mit to you, herewith, a commission, to which your honorable services 


so justly entitle you. 
I am, with great respect, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. SmitTH. 


To CapraIn CHARLES STEWART, Philadelphia. 


That day must assuredly have been a proud and happy one for the 
successful naval officer, the more so when he reviewed the past, and re- 
membered that as a poor and friendless boy he had begun his career 
before the mast in a merchantman. 

During part of the years 1806-7 Captain Stewart was employed in 
superintending the construction of gunboats at New York, and was 
afterwards engaged in prosecuting mercantile enterprises to the East 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and Adriatic. During these voyages he 
was fortunate enough, through his spirited intercession, to release 
several of his fellow-citizens who had been impressed into British ships 
of war. 

The declaration of war, 1812, found both Stewart and Bainbridge 
in Washington, anxious for duty and ready to serve their country at a 
moment’s notice. Together they presented themselves at the Navy 
Department, but were informed by Mr. Gouldsborough, chief clerk, 
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that it had been decided by the Cabinet to place all the ships of war 
in the harbor of New York for its defense. The dismay and indigna- _ 
tion of the two officers knew no bounds when they realized fully the 
disgrace and stigma thus cast upon their branch of the service by such 
a withdrawal of confidence by the chief men of the nation. It was 
tacitly acknowledging the superiority of the enemy, without affording 
the slightest opportunity to refute the boast that “ Britannia ruled the 
wave.” 

There were but fourteen available vessels of war, three of 44 guns, 
one of 38 guns, and one of 32, while the balance were small vessels 
averaging 10 guns each. On the other hand the Royal navy consisted 
of two hundred and thirty-six ships of the line, and six hundred and 
sixty frigates and cruisers of all classes. Not a very encouraging 
prospect even for the most sanguine naval officer to face, but neither 
Bainbridge or Stewart hesitated as to the course to pursue, but acted 
promptly, and as it afterwards proved effectively. 

In an interview with the Secretary of the Navy they asked him 
what the navy had done, that its members were to be deprived of so 
favorable an opportunity of plucking trophies from their renowned 
enemy on his own element, the ocean wave. The Secretary of the 
Navy replied, stating the anxieties of the government on the subject, 
and that nothing had perplexed them more, apprehending that our 
very limited marine would be immediately overwhelmed and crushed 
by superior force and numbers. The inexperience of our officers gen- 
erally, the want of artillery-practice in our seamen, who were not 
inured to scenes of blood, seemed to forbid their being opposed to a 
marine which had triumphed over every flag in every sea, with the 
advantages of twenty years’ constant practice. To this formidable 
array of cautious reasons they replied with arguments that convinced 
the Secretary of the erroneous position, and a spirited letter written to 
the President that night by Captains Bainbridge and Stewart convinced 
him also; he immediately directed the Secretary of the Navy to send 
the vessels of war to sea, to seek the enemy, and he would take the respon- 
sibility on himself. Mr. Gouldsborough, who was acquainted with the 
contents of that letter, sought it in vain at the hands of Mr. Madi- 
son, for insertion in his work on the “‘ Naval History of the United 
States.” 

Captain Stewart received the command of the brig “ Argus” and 
“ Hornet” sloop-of-war, which vessels formed a part of the squadron 
of Commodore Rogers, but were under instructions to proceed to the 
British West Indies, where Stewart proposed to prey upon the enemy’s 
commerce. 

In December, Stewart was appointed to the command of the frigate 
“ Constitution,” then repairing at Washington. She was ready for sea 
in December, and a splendid entertainment was given on board. Over 
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eight hundred ladies and gentlemen, together with the President and 
Cabinet, participated in the festivities. 

A return ball was given to the naval officers, and the féte was 
signalized by an event of no uncommon interest. About ten o’clock 
at night Midshipman Hamilton, aide to Captain Decatur, and son of 
the Secretary of the Navy, made his appearance in full uniform, a 
bundle of dispatches in one hand and a small package in the other. 
A buzz of excitement pervaded the ball-room, the music ceased, and 
the young officer, without a moment’s hesitation, delivered papers and 
package into the hands of the President. It was Decatur’s announce- 
ment of his victory over the “ Macedonian,” and the package contained 
the flag of the vanquished frigate. It was spread out on the floor that 
all present might view the “ meteor ensign” which had for so long held 
undisputed sway of the ocean. Secretary Hamilton seized the oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming to the guests that “ It is to Captains Bainbridge 
and Stewart you owe your naval victories.” 

Through the unexpected appearance of a vastly superior force of 
the enemy the “Constitution” did not get to sea, but, safely moored 
between Forts Norfolk and Nelson, assisted in repulsing the attack on 
Crany Island. 

The War of 1812 was Stewart’s opportunity to achieve a record and 
win fame, both of which he accomplished in a manner peculiarly his 
own. In the summer of 1813 he was ordered to the command of the 
frigate “ Constitution,” then undergoing repairs at Boston, succeeding 
the gallant Bainbridge, who had achieved his fill of honor with “Old 
Ironsides” in capturing the “ Java.” 

Stewart sailed from Boston in December, 1813, with the frigate in 
prime order so far as the hull and rigging were concerned. He displayed 
“Old Ironsides’s” pennant off the coasts of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, thence to the Bermuda Islands, off the coasts of Surinam, Berbier, 
and Demerara, to windward of the islands of Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, Martinico, off St. Christopher’s, St. Eustatius, Porto Rico, and 
Santa Cruz. The cruising-ground was familiar to both commander and 
vessel. He destroyed the privateer “ Pictou,” 16 guns, a merchant 
ship of 10 guns, the brig “Catherine,” and schooner “ Phoenix ;” he 
chased several British ships of war, narrowly missing an engagement 
with the frigate “La Pique,” 36. He was unable to overtake any of 
them on account of the worn-out state of the sails of the frigate. 
They had performed good service for Captains Hull and Bainbridge, 
and Stewart reluctantly shaped his course to Boston for the purpose of 
receiving a new suit. Reaching the capes, he fell in with the “ Junon” 
and “Tenedos,” 50-gun frigates, both under the orders of Captain 
Upton, which vessels pushed him hard, chasing him into Marblehead. 
He soon gave them the slip, proceeding without further molestation to 
Boston, where he arrived in April. 
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Stewart’s stay in port was short, but long enough for the gallant 
sailor to win a prize, with all the dash and éclat for which he enjoyed 
an enviable reputation. He had been told by a fortune-teller years’ 
before that he would “ wed with the belle of Boston,” and her prophecy 
proved true. He met, won, and married Delia Tuder, daughter of 
Judge Tuder, one of the leading citizens of Boston at the time. She 
was one of the most fascinating and accomplished women of her day, 
and the acknowledged belle of the city. Her brother, Frederick Tuder, 
known as the ice-king, enjoyed from the British government, after the 
War of 1812, the monopoly of furnishing ice to Jamaica for a term of 
years, besides releasing his ice ships from all port charges. It may not 
be generally known that Mrs. Parnell, mother of the famous Irish 
agitator, is the daughter of Admiral Stewart. 

In December “Old Ironsides” was ready for another cruise, having 
been refitted with great care, and furnished with a complete set of new 
sails, 

Stewart, before bidding his bride adieu, asked her what he should 
bring her when he returned. “A British frigate,” was the quick reply, 
with flashing eyes. “TI’ll do better,” responded Stewart. ‘ You shall 
have two, and I’ll wear my wedding uniform as a safeguard against 
bullets.” 

Stewart. was a trifle superstitious, and, like many a stout-hearted 
seaman, believed more or less in omens and superstitions. During his 
career he never received but one wound. It was in the éngagement 
with the French privateer “ La Diana,” in 1800. During the heat of 
the engagement a pigeon, terrified by the uproar, hovered over the 
quarter-deck of the American vessel, finally nestling on Stewart’s left 
shoulder. The next instant a bullet struck its foot at the junction of 
the toes and penetrated his shoulder. That wound was trifling in itself, 
but the surgeon stated that the pigeon was the means of saving him 
from a shattered shoulder. 

Stewart sailed from Boston in “Old Ironsides” December 17, 
1814, and went to Bermuda, to the eastward of which he captured the 
brig “ Lord Nelson.” Thence via Madeira he cruised into the Bay of 
Biscay. From the Bay of Biscay he shaped the frigate’s course off 
Lisbon, where he captured the ship “Susan,” with a valuable cargo, 
and sent her to New York. Off the same place, one dark night, he 
encountered a large ship, resulting in the exchange of a number of shots 
before it was ascertained that the stranger was a Portuguese. 

Realizing the imprudence of remaining any length of time in one 
locality, he stood to the southward and westward towards Madeira. 

On the morning of February 19, 1815, a number of the officers of 
the “Constitution” were standing in the starboard gangway lamenting 
their hard fate at the unsuccessful nature of the cruise. They had been 
absent from home some time, and no opportunity had as yet presented 
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itself to win promotion or renown. Captain Stewart overheard the dis- 
consolate remarks, and joining his subordinates bade them not despair. 
“The old craft has not yet lost her good luck, and I assure you, gen- 
tlemen, that unless all signs fail, we shall have our hands full ere 
another sun rises and sets. We shall meet the enemy, and it will not 
be a single ship, you may depend upon that.” 

Stewart did not reveal the source of his information, but the officers 
shrewdly surmised that “the old man had had an omen,” and a quiet 
smile was indulged in when sheltered by the precincts of the wardroom. 

At 1 p.m. the next afternoon a sail was discovered on the port bow 
and to leeward. The weatlier was hazy, the wind blowing fresh from 
the eastward, and all sail was at once made in chase. At four o’clock 
the main-royal mast was carried away, and hefore the damage was 
fairly repaired and the royal sheeted home another vessel was seen to 
leeward of the first, which was soon made out to be a ship, close- 
hauled, standing to the southward. The nearest of the strangers up 
helm and ran down to speak his consort, signaling at the same time, 
which proved conclusively to Stewart they were cruising together. 
The “Constitution” squared away in chase, setting everything that 
would draw, alow and aloft. 

One of the vessels‘was painted with double yellow streaks and false 
ports in the waist, presenting the appearance of a double-decked ship. 
Lieutenant Ballard expressed the opinion to his commander that she 
was nothing less than a 50-gun ship. “ You may be correct,” was the 
response, “but you know I promised you a fight before the setting of 
the sun, and if we do not take it now that it is offered we may never 
have another chance. The opportunity so ardently longed for has 
come, and we must whip them whether she has one gun-deck or two.” 

The two strangers proved to be British vessels of war, the “ Cyane,” 
34, and “ Levant,” 22, and, reducing sail to fighting canvas, they 
hauled by the wind in line ahead, awaiting the approach of the Ameri- 
can frigate, now about one mile distant, on the starboard quarter of the 
sternmost vessel. 

The moon was shining brightly as the “ Constitution” ranged along 
the windward side of the sternmost vessel until she reached the de- 
sired position, which was at the apex of the equilateral triangle, the 
British ships forming the base-line. This position was maintained 
throughout the engagement until victory declared in favor of Stewart, 
who displayed consummate skill and coolness in handling his vessel. 
While raking his adversaries repeatedly, he baffled their attempts to 
return the compliment, and, as Cooper states, “ backed and filled in the 
smoke, forcing her two antagonists down to leeward when they were 
endeavoring to cross her stern or forefoot, constituting the most bril- 
liant manceuvres in naval annals.” 

During the battle Stewart was pacing back and forth, delivering 
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his orders and watching the enemy, carrying his sword under his arm, 
—a pure Toledo, which had been presented to him years before by the 
king of Spain. He had rescued a Spanish ship that was drifting in 
mid-ocean, the crew being helpless from yellow fever. A grape-shot 
carried away the hilt, and the armorer replaced it with a rough con- 
trivance which was always retained. 

After the battle, and when everything had been placed in readiness 
again to meet an enemy, Stewart sought his cabin, where the British 
captains were seated glum and disconsolate. During the conversation 
which ensued the discomfited officers got into a dispute relative to the 
details and result of the combat, contending that if such an evolution 
had been resorted to, or a certain position attained at the right time, the 
termination of the triangular meeting would have been widely different. 

“ Gentlemen,” interrupted Stewart, “it is useless to multiply words 
and lose your tempers now over our little engagement. It cannot be 
undone. It matters little what mancuvring you might have resorted 
to, it could not have changed the result. I was bound to win two prizes 
when I donned my best uniform, and if you doubt me, I will put you 
all on board again and you can try it over.” 

The midshipman of the watch making his appearance, no reply 
was vouchsafed to the proposition. The youngster stated that “the 
officer of the deck sent his compliments to Captain Stewart, and wished 
to know if the crew could have their grog.” As the usual grog hour 
or serving-out time had elapsed previous to the battle, Captain Stewart 
inquired, “ The grog has been already served, has it not?” “ No, sir,” 
was the reply; “it was mixed ready to be dealt out, but the older 
seamen said they would have no Dutch courage at that stage of the 
game, and capsized the grog-tub in the lee scuppers.” A second allow- 
ance was at once authorized. 

Stewart went at once to Porto Praya with his prizes, arriving there 
on the 19th of March. The town has nothing remarkable in it unless 
it is the entire absence of window-glass, which adds to the general air 
of squalor and wretchedness of the hovels. The eastern side of the en- 
trance to the harbor is a high bluff, called East Point, from which “Old 
Ironsides” narrowly escaped serious injury owing to the prevalence of 
a thick fog. The “Cyane” came to with the “Constitution” on her 
port-beam and the “ Levant” on the port-beam of the old frigate. In 
the harbor was a Portuguese and an English brig trading for jackasses 
and mules, etc. The English merchantman upon discovering the 
Yankee ship was thrown into a state of confusion and great excitement, 
apprehending capture and the captivity of all hands. Stewart at once 
sent an officer on board reassuring the master, stating that Americans 
always observed the neutrality of ports. 

The British captains, at their request, were allowed to visit the shore 
for the purpose of making arrangements with the master of the English 
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brig to transport their officers and crews to Barbadoes under a flag of 
truce. They availed themselves of the opportunity to call upon the 
governor, and by some means prejudiced that official against the com- 
mander of the American frigate. He sent a message on board to 
Stewart that no more prisoners would be allowed to land. 

At midnight a Portuguese officer brought off a boat-load, with the 
information that he would return at once with another, but Stewart 
prevented the carrying out of the plan by detaining him on board till 
daylight, when he was sent back with the freight he had brought. At 
daylight on Saturday, March 11, 1815, the signal was made from the 
“Constitution” to Jand all prisoners, which was at once obeyed on 
board the ‘‘ Levant” and arrangements made for painting her. At 
11 A.M. a boat was sent from “Old Ironsides” to get the brig chartered 
by the British officers under way to receive the baggage from the 
American frigate. 

Cooper, in his sketch of “Old Ironsides,” relates the following 
interesting incident : 

“‘Shubrick, on whom the discharge of the executive duties of the 
vessel had fallen in his new character of first lieutenant, was walking 
the quarter-deck deeply ruminating on the business before him, when 
he heard an exclamation from one of the English midshipmen who was 
aft on the taffrail. The lad had spoken to Captain Falcon, late of the 
‘Cyane,’ saying ‘Oh, Captain Falcon, look at the large ship in the 
offing.’ So intent was Shubrick on his own ruminations that these 
words might have passed unheeded for the moment but for the answer. 
‘Hold your tongue, you little rascal!’ answered Captain Falcon, in a 
low voice. This completely aroused the lieutenant, who, walking aft, 
saw over the bank of mist the upper sails of a large ship that was 
apparently beating up to gain the harbor. After taking a good look 
at the stranger, Shubrick went below and reported the fact to the captain. 
Stewart was shaving at the time, and, without discontinuing the opera- 
tion, he answered, calmly, ‘ Very well, sir. It is an Indiaman, or it 
may be a frigate: call all hands and heave short, and we’ll go out and 
see what she ‘is made of.’ Shubrick ordered ‘all hands up anchor,’ 
and then went on deck to take another look at the stranger while the 
men were tumbling up and manning the bars. He now saw the upper 
sails of two more large ships in the mist above the bank, all then 
beating up for the roads. Captain Stewart was immediately informed 
of this, and without a moment’s hesitation he gave the orders to ‘ cut.’ 
It is probable that this prompt command saved the ship. A signal 
was made for the prizes to follow, and the duty went on in the most 
beautiful and cool manner. In fourteen minutes after the first ship 
was seen, and in ten after the order to cut was given, ‘Old Ironsides’ 
was walking out of the roads under her topsails.” 

When passing the forts the flag of the |prince regent of Portugal 
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was hoisted over them, and their guns opened simultaneously upon the 
“ Constitution” and her two prizes. 

They were all abeam of the strangers, who tacked, all of them 
standing to the southward. The pursuing ships were the “ Leander,” 
50, “ Newcastle,” 50, and “ Acasta,” 40. The first two ships were new, 
built expressly to overmatch the American 44’s. 

The “ Acasta” gained upon the prize “‘Cyane,” which tacked by 
signal and disappeared in the fog, reaching New York in safety. The 
“ Newcastle” approached close enough to open fire by divisions, which 
ruined her chances of success. The “ Acasta” continued to weather 
upon “Old Ironsides,” and Stewart, apprehending trouble, signaled 
the “ Levant” to tack, at the same time lighting his shot-furnaces, in 
hopes to set fire to the “ Acasta” and escape while her consorts pro- 
ceeded to her assistance. But the Englishmen tacked, following the 
“ Levant” closely, which ship was compelled to seek the protection of 
Porto Praya, anchoring under the guns of the forts. She fell an easy 
prey to the squadron of Sir George Collier, who took her to the West 
Indies, together with the boats of the “ Constitution.” Not the slightest 
attempt was made by the forts to uphold the dignity of their flag or 
redress the insult offered in their waters. 

Stewart proceeded to Brazil, landed his prisoners at Maranhao on 
parole, and shaped his course for the United States, arriving at Boston 
in May. Peace had actually been declared when the engagement be- 
tween the vessels took place, but the prizes were legal under the pro- 
visions of the treaty. ; 

In Boston he and his officers were received with a triumphal pro- 
cession. New York gave him the freedom of the city, a gold snuff- 
box, and the officers a magnificent banquet. Pennsylvania voted him 
the thanks of the State and a gold-hilted sword, while Congress con- 
ferred a vote of thanks to him and his officers, and gave Stewart a gold 
medal in commemoration of the victory. 

The War of 1812 having been brought to a close, the “ Constitu- 
tion” was placed out of commission, and laid up in ordinary. In 1816, 
Stewart was placed in command of the “ Franklin,” 74, and in 1817 
she was fitted out at Philadelphia as the flag-ship of Commodore Stew- 
art, who was ordered to take command of the American squadron in 
the Mediterranean. In November, 1817, he sailed for England, hav- 
ing on board as passenger the Hon. Richard Rush as minister to the 
court of St. James. He remained on the station until 1820, when he 
returned to the United States, and the “ Franklin” was refitted for a 
cruise to the Pacific. He served on the board of navy commissioners 
until 1837, when he relieved Commodore Barron in command of the 
navy-yard at Philadelphia. With the death of Barron he headed the list 
as senior officer of the service. By special act of Congress in 1859 he 
was made “senior flag-officer” of the navy, and in 1861 was fully retired. 

Vou. I. N. 8.—No. 3. 19 
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He greatly preferred the title of commodore above that of rear- 
admiral, conferred a few years before his death, and loved to fight over 
his battles when surrounded by genial friends. He possessed a won- 
derfully retentive memory, and distinctly remembered the burning 
of Benedict Arnold in effigy in 1781. He remembered Paul Jones, 
having seen that celebrity upon the eve of his departure for Russia. 

President Lincoln, in the early days of his eventful administration, 
placed great reliance upon the judgment and opinions of the old veteran. 
He was frequently summoned to attend grave councils, and during the 
investment of Fort Sumter said the government should succor the 
brave men within its walls. He guaranteed to perform the service if 
the necessary orders should be issued. “I saw the same thing done 
during one of the Spanish wars, and give me the vessels and men and 
I will do it.” 

At this time Stewart was eighty-three years old, but active and 
patriotic as the best. He begged to be placed in active service, to be 
given something to do, but the President replied that he had well 
earned repose, and there were younger, but no braver, men than he 
_ who must defend the country. 

It is said he had drunk wine with Washington and dined with 
every succeeding President except Harrison and Tyler, who died before 
the opportunity was afforded him. 

Once, when dining with a number of English naval officers, in 
company with Hon. Richard Rush, he astonished the company by 
declaring his ability to capture the city of London. “I could have 
done it, too,” he remarked when relating the circumstance, “but the 
secret I reserved for the benefit of my country, should she require it.” 

He probably referred to the then untried theory of armored or 
plated vessels of war, combining the principles of the steam ram, the 
building of which he urged frequently upon the attention of the 
government. 

In 1844 he was a prominent candidate for the nomination for the 
Presidency, but was defeated by Polk. He was the intimate friend of 
Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s eldest brother, and induced him to settle 
at Bordentown. 

Admiral Stewart was about five feet nine inches in height, erect and 
well-proportioned, of fine carriage and dignified presence. His com- 
plexion was fair, but bore the traces of exposure to the elements. His 
hair was of a chestnut color ; his eyes blue, large, and penetrating. The 
cast of his countenance was Roman, bold, strong, and commanding, 
and his head finely formed. A phrenologist pronounced it the head of 
a man of great vigor and mind, high sense of justice, and inflexible 
resolution of purpose. It is well known that his character corre- 
sponded perfectly with the above description. His mind was acute and 
powerful. He not only fully understood his profession as a naval 
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officer, but also the varied interests of commerce, the foreign and 
domestic policy of his country, the principles of government, and the 
law of nations. His control over his passions was a surprising feature 
of Stewart, and the officers and men who served with him never saw a 
ray of anger flash from his eyes under the most trying circumstances. 

The disease that caused his death was similar to General Grant’s 
malady,—scirrhus cancer, which appeared at the root of his tongue. 
With his iron constitution and wonderful vitality he could easily have 
undergone an operation, but he had lived so long that life was becom- 
ing burdensome, and he longed to join his loved ones on the silent 
shore. He refused to have anything done, allowing the cancer to work 
its will. 

In the summer of 1868 his nimble, petite figure was frequently seen 
on the main avenues of the capital, carrying with him a little cane. 
But the fatal cancer soon undermined his strength. Towards the last 
he lost the power of speech, having recourse to a slate. But through- 
out all his sufferings no murmur escaped his patient lips. He died 
on Saturday, November 6, 1869, at the age of ninety-one years, three 
months, and nine days. His eventful career, embracing over three- 
fourths of a century, was replete with valuable services and adventures 
rivaling in point of interest and thrilling incidents the eventful history 
of the illustrious Bainbridge, 

H. D. Suiru, 
First Lieutenant U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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A GARRISON BELLE, 
(Continued from page 156.) 


IV. 


Bort how fared it at the fort during the absence of the horsemen? To 
take five troops of cavalry, the adjutant, and most of the young officers 
included from a seven-company post must necessarily change the com- 
plexion of the garrison. Mrs. Trumpets, Mrs. Sabres, and Mrs. Shot- 
gun were, for the nonce, contented ; for with the party in the field were 
Lawrence, Scott, Trolls, Digby, and others, who were the recognized 
admirers and associates of Miss Langlie. So they fancied Lilian’s 
occupation gone. And they sincerely hoped that the dullness of the 
garrison might result in her speedy return to New York ; but they 
dismally failed in their conjecture. 

Lilian was greatly surprised to see Lawrence, in scouting attire, ride 
by her window; and later in the day, when Crumbs told her what 
officers were absent, she was naturally sorry; for the very life of the 
garrison had gone forth. However, it cannot be said that she actually 
grieved, for Lilian was a very sensible young woman, and with her 
books, her embroidery, and her brush, to all of which she was devoted, 
existence did not wholly depend upon the presence of numerous 
smitten subalterns. 

The dust raised by the moving column could still be seen in the 
distance, as Mrs. Sabres sauntered into the quarters of Mrs. ‘Trumpets, 
where, much to her delight, she beheld Mrs. Shotgun, snugly ensconced 
in a reclining-chair. The trio were enough alike in temperament, dis- 
position, and general vindictiveness to pass for three of a kind. In 
fact, Sabres had once whispered that he would not be afraid to open a 
jack-pot with them. They were discussing Lilian when Mrs. Sabres 
entered, and, as this was an ever-agreeable subject, she was not slow to 
express her opinion, which she did as follows : 

“ T had hoped that, with all the subs in the field, life would be so 
unbearable for her that she would go home; but I fear not. So long 
as it is a man, it matters not who he be. I just saw her strolling 
towards the river with Captain Trumpets.” 
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This was a double side-thrust at her dear friend, and it had the 
desired effect. ; 

“ You saw her walking with my husband !” almost shrieked Mrs. 
Trumpets, while Mrs. Shotgun seized an old magazine to hide the 
smile which illuminated her countenance. 

“ Yes” (innocently). “ Poor fellow! I suppose she asked him to 
go with her, and what could the poor man do?” 

“T’ll find something for him to do!” retorted Mrs. Trumpets, 
springing from her chair and calling “ Peters! Peters! Peters!” 

Peters was the captain’s striker, and he soon appeared. 

“ Peters,” she said, “‘ I wish you would go down by the river, find 
Captain Trumpets, give him my compliments, and tell him I should 
like to see him at once.” 

“Yes, um.” And Peters disappears. 

Of course, Mrs. Shotgun and Mrs, Sabres were going to stay and 
see the thing out; so there they sat until Peters returned with the in- 
formation that the captain could not be found. 

Mrs. Trumpets studied the situation for a moment, and then sh 
decided on her course. 

“T tell you what we will do,” she said: “we three will go out 
together and unearth them. I guess they will appear sheepish enough 
' when we come upon them.” 

But once more were the little women doomed to disappointment ; 
for when they did come upon them it was in the hop-room, and they 
did not appear sheepish at all. Lilian was seated on one of the rude 
benches, and the gallant captain was on the floor, turning, as gracefully 
as his avoirdupois would permit, to Lilian’s “One, two, three ; one, 
two, three ; one, two, three.” Yes, she was teaching the captain the 
“Glide Polka!’ ‘Trumpets, who was shot almost to pieces at Malvern 
Hill, and who carried a memento of Antietam in the shape of an ugly 
sabre-cut on his head ; Trumpets, who was always excused from field 
service because he was so bunged up, learning to dance! Learning to 
dance the “Glide Polka” with the fast Miss Langlie as instructress! 

The three women stood as if petrified when this sight met their 
gaze. Mrs. Trumpets was too indignant to speak audibly ; but a half- 
smothered, “The old fool!” was borne to the ear of Mrs. Shotgun, 
who had already whispered to Mrs. Sabres that she thought it simply 
disgraceful. At the same time she was experiencing keen delight at 
the discomfiture of her very dear friend. 

But Trumpets was determined to learn that dance, and, after a 
polite word to mesdames, the lesson continued, much to his satisfaction 
and to Mrs. Trumpets’s infinite disgust. 

But Mrs. Trumpets was not the only one destined to experience an- 
noyance that day. Towards evening she felt completely “done up,” 
- as she expressed it. So, armed with her huge glass smelling-flask, she 
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proceeded to Mrs. Shotgun’s, and asked her to accompany her to the 
hospital,—that she must have some ammonia, arom. spr. 

The two little women strolled across the parade-ground, and the 
accommodating steward filled the flask. They had just left the hos- 
pital, when the sound of horses’ feet caused them to turn, and this is 
what they see: Lilian, in her neatly-fitting dark-green habit and high 
hat, mounted on the same little beast which had run with her, and 
Captain Elias Cobdin Shotgun of the Ninety-third United States In- 
fantry, mounted on the major’s sorrel, bobbing up and down at her 
side! 

To say that they stood speechless with astonishment barely ex- 
presses it; for, during his whole tour of service, Shotgun had never 
been seen astride an animal. In fact, he had told his wife—when at 
times she had suggested a ride—that he hated riding. That he had a 
bad toss when a boy, and had never been on a brute since! But he is 
on one now, and away they go, Shotgun riding as badly from necessity 
as do the English guardsmen for effect when off duty. 

So it will be seen that with Captain Trumpets, her pupil in dancing, 
and Captain Shotgun, her pupil in riding, Miss Langlie was not left 
so completely to herself as the spiteful, jealous triumvirate had hoped ; 
consequently they were indescribably disappointed. So much so, in 
fact, was Mrs. Trumpets that she actually took a large spoonful of 
Weeks’s lightning from her husband’s decanter, just prior to seeking 
her couch that night. 

The name of Robert Lawrence was borne upon the sick report. 
He was able to get up, and, with the assistance of his striker, to dress, 
but a cavalry cape was substituted in lieu of the blouse, and his lounge 
proved more agreeable than a chair. 

When a young officer is sick in quarters he may, as a general rule, 
safely conclude that he is quite forgotten by his friends and associates. 
To be sure, “ Pinky” Scott dropped in now and then on his way to the 
store, and Trolls and Digby had paused for a light. But that was all, 
until the fifth day of his confinement, when Crumbs so far violated the 
custom of the service as to actually call upon him. As Crumbs was 
leaving, he said,— 

“T will ask my wife and Miss Langlie to look in on you, if you 
would like it.” 

“Tf he would like it!” Had he not been longing for a glimpse of 
those fair features? And had not Lilian walked more than once by 
his quarters in hope of seeing a face at the window? 

So, later in the day, Mrs. Crumbs and Lilian were comfortably 
installed in Bob’s reclining-chairs, and the pleasantest hour he had 
known for a long time was passed. 

Unfortunately, just as these good little women were entering Bob’s 
quarters Mrs. Trumpets was sailing across the parade-ground at the 
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heels of Trolls, who was officer of the day. She wanted to get the 
prisoners to water her garden-plot, she said. 

Though her whole soul seemed to go with the request, yet she did 
not fail to observe Bob’s visitors. She turned instantly and walked— 
I mistake, she absolutely flew—to Mrs. Shotgun’s. To her joy, she 
found Mrs. Sabres on the floor tracing, with one of her husband’s 
spurs, a pattern of a new tournure from the Bazar. 

“ What do you think !” she exclaimed ; “ I just saw Mrs. Crumbs 
and Miss Langlie coming out of Mr. Lawrence’s quarters! It is exe- 
crable taste in Mrs. Crumbs, but utterly disreputable in Lilian !” 

Of course they agreed with her; and they were wondering what 
scandalous thing the fast New Yorker would do next, when Captain 
Shotgun entered. After speaking to the ladies, for whom he had not 
much admiration, he turned to his wife and said,— 

“ Mary, Lawrence is tied in his quarters with that wound of his. 
’Twould not be a bad trick for you to go and see him. He’s fit to see 
company, and he might like it.” 

Certainly she would go! to be sure she would! She had been 
meaning to all along! And then Mrs, Sabres and Mrs. Trumpets had 
many questions to put concerning poor, dear Mr. Lawrence, whom they 
all missed so much. 

As Mrs. Shotgun was leaving Bob’s quarters that evening she en- 
countered her visitors of the morning just entering. They had arrived 
at the conclusion that, being married women and ladies of the garri- 
son, “don’t cher know?” it was no more than decency required that 
they should just stop and see how the poor fellow was getting along. 
And from this date Digby declared that Bob received from 9 a.m. to 10 
P.M. daily. 

Digby was right. From experiencing almost solitary confinement 
Bob was scarcely able to have one moment to himself. His striker was 
in constant attendance at the door, if not admitting persons, receiving 
dishes, tumblers, and bowls of that kind of food usually found in sick- 
rooms, styled delicacies. 

At length Lawrence got out,—driven out, the surgeon said. And 
Private Muldoon—his striker—told it in the barracks: “It is moi be- 
lafe that them women, with their jellies and their jams and their 
braths, will make a howling lunatic of the /ootun’nt yet.” 

Yes, Bob is out; his arm is still in a sling and the cape is still 
worn, as on towards the river he goes, with his world, in. the person of 
Miss Langlie, beside him. The same old cottonwood is reached, and 
once more they avail themselves of its spreading branches. 

Bob is the first to break the silence: “ You look troubled ; is any- 
thing the matter, Chérie ?” 

Yes, it had come to Chérie! There had been no more holding of 
hands, no more touching of lips; but he had permission—that per- 
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mission born of silence—to call her Chérie, Dearie, Chicken, Tot, 
Baby, and like epithets, which are always allowable when Love is 
their sponsor in baptism. And when asked to call him Bob she acqui- 
esced. 

“Yes, something is the matter,” was the reply. “ Mr. Greene will 
be here to-night.” 

“Mr. Greene! here!” exclaimed Lawrence, greatly astonished. 
** How is he coming, and from where?” 

“T had a telegram from him last night at Piute City. He has 
chartered some kind of a conveyance, and will be here this evening. 
It’s intensely provoking, but I see no help for it.” 

“ Well, you must bear in mind one thing: you are not to marry 
him!” said Lawrence. 

“T am not likely to forget it; but I wish I might feel one-half so 
certain on that point as yourself.” 

“ Listen, Lilian,” said Robert. “If I satisfy your mother that it 
will be better for all parties concerned that this engagement be broken, 
you will not hesitate to tell Mr. Greene of your resolve ?” 

“Can you doubt me? Such an occasion will be regarded as a 
joyful epoch in my existence.” 

“Very well, then,” said Lawrence. “TI did not mean to go to the 
dance to-night, simply because I cannot get into a coat. But I shall 
wrap my martial cloak around me and play wall-flower, for the express 
purpose of seeing Mr. Greene,—your ex-fiancé to be.” 

“Taps” had gone. The hop-room, which had been prettily dec- 
orated in the conventional way with flags, sabres, and bayonets, was a 
blaze of light. Mrs. Sinclare was giving a party to Miss Langlie. 
Lilian had been asked to lead the cotillon with whomsoever she desired. 
Naturally, she asked Lawrence ; but his shoulder barred him out, much 
to “Pinky” Scott’s delight, for he was second choice. And he is in 
the hop-room now, with his long blond moustache worn @ la Victor 
Emmanuel, and his lithe, graceful figure showing to great advantage in 
a perfectly-fitting new uniform. 

“ He looks for all the woorld like a drood,” said Private Flannegan, 
mentally. Flannegan had not been east of the Missouri for eighteen 
years, and this was the nearest he could come to it. 

And now Mrs. Crumbs, becomingly dressed in pink, enters; and 
close behind her, radiant in blue satin and a necklace of pearls, comes 
Lilian on the arm of a man in civilian evening dress,—presumably 
Mr. Greene. 

Yes, it is; she presents him to “Pinky”: “Mr. Greene, of New 
York, Mr. Scott.” 

Every lady and every officer of the garrison, save Bob, is now 
present, and the old hop-room looks quite gay. _—_- 

A soldier enters and hands Miss Langlie a superb bouquet of 
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Cornelia Cook buds. This gift may be more fully appreciated when 
it is learned that Furnish is two hundred miles from a railroad, and 
several hundred more from a civilized community. 

“ How perfectly exquisite!” exclaimed Mrs. Shotgun, rushing up 
to Lilian and burying her proboscis in the fragrant flowers; “and so 
thoughtful and nice in Mr. Greene!” 

“Much as I dislike to, I fear I must plead ‘not guilty,’” said the 
fiancé, looking not at all pleased. 

“Who could have sent it to her?” asked Mrs. Shotgun of Mrs. 
Trumpets. 

“T cannot imagine,” was the reply. “The man who brought it 
belongs to Sabres’s troop. Perhaps Lydia” (Mrs. Sabres) “ might ask 
him who gave them to him.” 

“To be sure she can; let us ask her.” And away they go to join 
the divine Lydia, who, being as deeply interested as themselves, agrees 
to do all in her power. 

Mrs. Sabres sweeps along to where her husband is sitting and 
says,— 

“Are those not lovely flowers? It was one of your men who 
brought them. JI wonder who sent them ?” 

Sabres evidently does not think this remark worthy of reply. He 
pulls savagely at his collar, which seems to be somewhat rebellious, and 
remains silent. 

But Mrs. Sabres is not going to be repulsed so easily. “Would it 
be out of the way at all,” she asks, “for me to ask the man who gave 
him the flowers ?” 

“Yes, it would; decidedly out of the way. Way off, in fact,” 
answers Sabres. “ Why don’t you.ask Miss Langlie, if you are so 
crazy to know? You may be sure no young fellow would send her 
such a thing as that without taking precious good care to let her know 
whence it came.” 

But Mrs. Sabres was not going to ask Lilian, and she was going 
to solve the mystery of the bouquet. Out of the way or not, she 
determined to ask the man. Fortune favored her. The very next 
morning she saw him passing her quarters. She ran to the door and 
said,— 

“T wish you would come here a minute and help me to movea 
trunk I have up-stairs.” And up the stairs they go. 

“ Are you not the man who brought that bouquet into the hop-room 
last night?” she ventures. 

“Oi am, mum,” is the reply. 

“ Did Mr. Lawrence seem any the worse when he gave it to you ?” 
is the next query. 

“ And phat would Zootun’nt Lawrence be given me floores fer?” is 
the answer. 
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“Then it was not Mr. Lawrence ?” 

“ Indade it was not, mum.” 

“Who did give it to you?” 

A pause. 

“Who did give you the flowers ?” 

“The capun told me, mum, to say niver a woored about it; and be 
jabers, saving your presence, I’ll not!” 

“Captain who?” is the next question. 

“Capun Sabres, to be sure; me troop commander.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Captain Sabres gave you that 
bouquet?” asked. Mrs. Sabres, trembling with anger and excite- 
ment. 

“T didn’t mane to tell you nothing, mum. And if you have no 
more trunks to move, I’ll be moving myself.” And poor, frightened 
McGulligan, seeing courts and guard-houses in prospective, goes down 
to the stables to bewail his fate in solitude. 

I will not lift the curtain on the scene which was enacted when 
Sabres next entered his quarters. He made his escape as soon as 
possible from his infuriated wife, and sauntered aimlessly towards 
the trader’s store. Before this structure is reached he sees McGulli- 
gan approaching. The poor soldier has suffered, terribly suffered, 
for his breach of diplomacy. He would have given his right hand 
sooner than have done anything to cause his captain annoyance; but 
the captain does not know this, and the poor private dreads the 
consequences. 

“ When is your time out, McGulligan ?” asks Sabres. 

“This day month, sir,” is the reply. 

“ When I am filling in your discharge I wish you to remind me to 
give you a good character. I will tell you now what it will be. It 
will be d— fool! Do you understand? D— fool, and in red ink !” 

Yes, poor McGulligan understood. But at the expiration of the 
thirty days, the recollection of McGulligan’s behavior in Skull Valley 
that morning quite effaced the harrowing scenes incident to his want of 
tact in the bouquet affair; so “ Excellent” was substituted for the 
promised ominous words. And McGulligan told his Eastern associates 
that he had “ Sarved wid the foinest troop commander in the United 
States service.” And he had. 

But we must return to the cotillon. “ Pinky” led out with Miss 
Langlie in the “ Newport,” followed by Trumpets and Mrs. Crumbs. 
Yes, Trumpets was so far advanced that he felt equal to a german. 
Mrs. Shotgun followed next with Mr.Greene. The major was dancing 
with Mrs, Sinclare, and Mrs. Robbins’s waist was encircled by the arm 
of Digby. They were all there, and all hugely enjoying themselves 
when Lawrence enters. He crosses the room and seats himself beside 
the colonel, who instantly remarks,— 
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“Stop up your ears, Lawrence, so you cannot hear the music, and 
see if they all do not look like a party of dumb idiots.” 

Lawrence had done this on former occasions, so he only smiles. 
But why is it that the naturally colorless cheek of Mr. Greene pales, 
until he presents the appearance of a corpse? Why should the 
entrance of Lawrence so effect him as to make him wish from the 
bottom of his heart that he had never come to Fort Furnish? The 
reason is this. He has seen that he is recognized; and he reads in 
the glance riveted upon him the words, “ Yes, Mr. ‘Opium’ Greene, I 
remember you !” 

Lawrence, to his horror and amazement, beholds in Miss Langlie’s 
fiancé “ Opium” Greene ; and this is what he remembers : 

Just prior to his entering the army Lawrence belonged to the 
Somersault Club, of Boston. Among its members was Mr. “Opium” 
Greene, a man of gentle birth and large fortune. Mr. Nicholas, a 
prominent member of the club, had a superb residence and magnifi- 
cent grounds at Brighton. This gentleman proposed a race, to be run 
on his private track; open to members of the club only. Any member 
was allowed to enter any animal that had not a better record than 
1.30; and each man must ride the horse he entered. 

The day dawned. Some twenty club-men were on the track, 
mounted, when “Opium” Greene appeared, astride a superb coal-black 
mare. Not one white hair was to be seen, as many admirers drew 
near and looked her well over. Greene backed his mount against the 
field ; giving large odds and finding many takers. 

The race was run, and Greene was an easy winner. With the 
purse Mr. Nicholas had made up, together with his own winnings, 
Mr. Greene made a very neat thing of it, and he was warmly con- 
gratulated. 

But in returning the mare to her owner, who was a sporting 
character of the lowest type, Mr. Greene refused to pay the price 
demanded for the use of the animal. 

“T will give you one hundred, and no more,” he said to the man. 

“Then I’ll peach,” was the reply. 

“Peach and be d—!” said Mr. Greene, walking away. 

The next morning the Boston Daily Squealer printed the following 


card : 


“The animal which Mr. Greene, of the Somersault Club, rode at 
the club race yesterday was no other than the celebrated Lady S., 
whose record at the last spring meeting of the Beacon Jockey Club was 
1.173. The white star in her forehead and the white stocking on her 
off hind leg were artistically colored by the deft hand of Mr. Greene to 
prevent recognition. 

“ Jim CoLe.” 
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Of course, Mr. Greene was expelled from the club, and the society 
shut its door in his face. Lawrence had never seen him since the day of 
the race, and now he comes upon him in the hop-room at Fort Furnish. 
What a little world it is? 

“ How did that. rascally blackleg, that insufferable cad, get into 
swell New York society? and how did he get Mrs. Langlie in his 
power?” These were the questions Lawrence mentally asked himself; 
quite forgetting that Mr. Greene’s bank-account was .of such pro- 
portion as to serve as a passport to swell society anywhere in these 
degenerate days. 

The dance goes merrily on. The second figure is just finished, and 
Bob sees Miss Langlie on the arm of Mr. Greene approaching. 

“Mr. Lawrence,” she says, “let me introduce Mr. Greene.” And 
then “Pinky” Scott bears her away to ask if she has any choice 
respecting the next figure. 

Lawrence refuses to see the hand which Mr. Greene extends; but 
he bows politely and mutters some conventional phrase. 

So soon as the rivals—I may as well call them such—are alone 
Lawrence says,— 

' “T spoke to you, Mr. Greene, solely on Miss Langlie’s account. 
As I should deem you an unfit acquaintance East, I must so regard 
you here. On one condition I will not mention that affair of the race: 
release Miss Langlie from her engagement. Refuse to, and I shall tell 
her the whole thing and its consequences.” 

Oh, how Mr. Greene longed to choke the handsome young cavalry- 
man, who, in.such a nonchalant manner, was putting an insurmountable 
hurdle between himself and the goal he had felt so sure of reaching! 
He should not tell Lilian himself; of this he was resolved. He must 
also prevent Lawrence doing so; but how? Presently he raises his 
eyes to Bob’s and says,— 

“ It will be quite an old story to Miss Langlie. I told her all about 
it myself, together with other escapades of earlier days.” 

“T do not believe you !” answered Robert. 

“Do you mean, sir, to tell me that I lie?” asked Mr. nem, 
trembling with anger. 

“Take it as you please,” answered Lawrence. “ After what you have 
done lying is a trivial matter.” 

“T will see you later, sir!” said Mr. Greene, as he rose and crossed 
the room. 

“ As you please,” was Bob’s reply. 

After reviewing the situation and wondering what would be the 
better course for him to pursue, Lawrence decided that he would on the 
morrow telegraph to department head-quarters for a twelve days’ leave 
of absence. He would go to New York, see Mrs. Langlie, and release 
her, if possible, from Mr. Greene’s power. 
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He had just reached this conclusion when Lilian approaches him 
with a favor. 

“Come, Mr. Lawrence,” she says, pinning the little rosette to his 
cape. “ You do not dance with your shoulder, and that is your only 
weak point. I want you to come out with me.” 

So with his right arm around the waist of the only woman in the 
world who is dear to him, and his left helpless in its sling, they 
glide gracefully around the room to the strains of the “ Stable-Call’”’ 
Waltz. 

Mrs. Shotgun, Mrs. Sabres, and Mrs. Trumpets each thought it 
decidedly marked to give one’s favor to a cripple when there were so 
many sound men present. Nevertheless, it occurred to them that it 
might be good form after all. Consequently Bob accepted in turn 
the favor of the trio; but he begged, and successfully, too, to be 
excused from dancing. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


HOOKER’S DIVISION AT SEVEN PINES. 


Arter the battle of Williamsburg, as we slowly advanced up the 
Peninsula, we found everywhere evidence of the toilsome retreat of the 
Confederate army in the shape of broken-down wagons and abandoned 
material. The roads, which had been literally transformed into muddy 
ditches by the passage of their artillery and trains, were well-nigh im- 
passable. General McClellan mentions in a dispatch to the Secretary 
of War, May 17, that the trains of two of his divisions which left 
Cumberland upon the 16th for White House, a distance of five miles, 
had, at the end of twenty-four hours, traversed less than half the dis- 
tance, and that it was impossible to make a movement of troops upon 
that day. For the remainder of the month it stormed incessantly. I 
find notes in my army letters of having been frequently drowned out 
of our bivouacs. 

The 26th of May saw our division covering the left of the Army 
of the Potomac in their exposed position on the west bank of the 
Chickahominy, and guarding the line of the White Oak Swamp from 
Bottom’s Bridge to Brackett’s Ford. 

Our two regiments, the Fifth and Sixth New Jersey, were en- 
camped upon a rise on Turner’s farm, about five miles in a direct line 
from Seven Pines, but probably a mile farther by the road, via Savage’s 
Station. 

At 3 P.M. upon the 31st of May we had orders to march towards the 
sound of battle, upon General Casey’s front. We had not advanced 
far in the direction of Savage’s Station before we began to meet the 
routed troops from the front; they were rushing madly to the rear, as 
thoroughly disorganized and demoralized a mass as it has ever been my 
lot to encounter. 

I was with a similar advance of our division, under General Berry, 
of Maine, to restore our right flank at Chancellorsville, and there met 
the Eleventh Corps in their wild stampede before Jackson, which was 
bad enough, but nothing to this,—a panic-stricken mass of defeated 
troops, mixed with gaunt, wild-eyed, wounded men; a complete mix- 
ture of different regiments, hatless, coatless, battle-begrimed, mud- 
stained, and bleeding, filled the road and adjoining fields, and made 
it difficult for us to advance and maintain our regimental organization. 
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Against and through this mass our troops resolutely pressed forward, 
passed Savage’s Station, and reached the line of battle just as darkness 
began to close in upon the scene, but too late to be able to take a hand. 

Referring to the delay in bringing up the seven regiments of our 
division, General Heintzelman says, in his report, the road was filled 
with fugitives as far as Bottom’s Bridge; Colonel Starr’s regiment, of 
Hooker’s division, had to force the way through them with the bayonet. 
General Hooker says Colonel Starr’s regiment led the column, and the 
road was heavy, but offered no serious difficulty to our advance until 
our column reached the Burned Chimneys, about two miles from our 
camp, where we first encountered the throng of fugitives from the 
battle-field, which greatly delayed us from that point onward. 

Colonel Starr reports the road and fields upon both sides were 
thronged with flying regiments from the battle-field, two or three miles 
in front, through whose routed and disorderly masses he was obliged 
to force his way with bayonet and sabre. 

The battle of Seven Pines was certainly a great failure of a well- 
laid plan upon the part of the Confederate forces to crush our left 
wing ; they were greatly favored by their position, as their lines com- 
pletely enveloped General Casey’s devoted division, upon his front on 
the Williamsburg road ; they were almost in contact, while they en- 
circled his flanks within a distance of one and a half miles from his 
head-quarters. The elements also favored them, for the month of May 
had been one of unprecedented rains, and the storm of May 30, 1862, 
will long be remembered for its severity. 

General Keyes, in his report of the battle, writes as follows: 
“ Through all the night of the 80th there was raging a storm the like 
of which I cannot remember ; torrents of rain drenched the earth, 
the thunder-bolts rolled and fell without intermission, and the heavens 
flashed with a perpetual blaze of lightning.” 

From their beds of mud, and the peltings of this storm, the Fourth 
Corps arose to fight the battle of the 31st of May, 1862. 

So with his army divided by the angry and swollen Chickahominy, 
McClellan’s left wing was apparently at the mercy of General John- 
ston, who issued from his camps and attacked the advance of Casey’s 
division upon the Williamsburg stage-road, about five miles from 
Richmond, at 12.30 P.M. upon the 31st of May, Longstreet’s and D. H. 
' Hill’s Confederate divisions attacking Naglee’s, Palmer’s, and Wissell’s 
brigades simultaneously. Casey’s left soon gave way, uncovering 
Naglee’s brigade, who, making a gallant fight and losing about forty 
per cent. of their force engaged, fell back upon Seven Pines, where, 
together with Couch’s division under General Keyes, they for about 
three hours resisted the attack of four large divisions of the Confed- 
erate army,—Smith’s and Huger’s divisions having joined Longstreet, 
making twenty-three brigades opposed to our six. At about half-past 
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two o’clock Smith’s attack along the Nine-Mile road on Couch’s right 
was so heavy that it broke through the Union line near Fair Oaks 
Station, cutting off General Couch and Abercrombie, with four regi- 
ments and a battery, from the rest of Keyes’s corps. There was un- 
accountable delay in communicating with General Heintzelman, who 
was at or near Savage’s Station, about two miles in the rear of Keyes’s 
head-quarters, with two brigades of Kearney’s division near by, and his 
four other brigades distributed from Bottom’s Bridge to White Oak 
Swamp, and it does seem incredible that we did not get our order to 
move until as late as 3 P.M. General McClellan from his head-quarters 
across the Chickahominy notified General Sumner to move forward at 
2.30 p.M., and Sedgwick’s division got into action upon the right of 
Abercrombie’s brigade, having marched about two and a half miles 
from the Grape-Vine bridge by 4 P.M.; Kearney only got notice from 
Heintzelman at 3 P.M., put in Berry’s brigade immediately, and brought 
Jamison’s brigade into action by 4 P.M.,—Birney’s brigade being held 
in reserve. ; 

Hooker, with seven regiments, or a brigade and a half, did not get 
up in time, nor did Richardson’s division, three brigades of Sumner’s 
corps. Therefore eleven Union brigades, numbering sixteen thousand 
two hundred men, did the fighting upon the 31st against twenty-three 
rebel brigades, numbering fifty thousand men. The result of the day 
was that at night-fall the extreme right, about the Adams and Courtney 
houses, midway between Fair Oaks Station and the Chickahominy, 
was securely held by Couch and Sedgwick, while upon the extreme left 
General Berry’s brigade and part of General Jamison’s, Kearney’s 
division, held fast in their position beyond the Saw-Mill road until about 
eight o’clock in the evening, when, finding that the centre of the line 
north of the Williamsburg road and Seven Pines had given way, they 
fell back to the line of rifle-pits established by General Keyes upon the 
26th of May, which crossed the Williamsburg road about three-fourths 
of a mile east of Seven Pines, in which, upon about a mile front from 
White Oak Swamp upon the left to across the York River Railroad 
upon the right, Generals Heintzelman and Keyes had managed to 
collect probably seven thousand five hundred men,—viz., Birney’s 
brigade of two thousand three hundred fresh troops, the remnant of 
Kearney’s division, say two thousand men, Casey’s division, twelve 
hundred, and Couch’s division, two thousand; while still in the rear 
of this line was General Hooker with three thousand five hundred men, 
and to the north of the railroad General Richardson’s division of three 
fresh brigades, over six thousand strong, were coming into action. 

Colonel Trawin, of the Eighth New Jersey, in charge of the Téte- 
de-pont at Bottom’s Bridge reports that he collected and returned to 
their regiments from three to four thousand stragglers. He also reports 
the Chickahominy so swollen on Monday, June 2, from rains or some 
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other cause, that all of the bridges, except the railroad bridge, were 
carried away. 

The principal feature of the Seven Pines fight was the splendid 
service of the artillery, which held the vastly superior forces of the 
enemy at a stand-still upon the Williamsburg stage-road, and would 
have checked them in front of Casey’s first position, a half-mile in 
advance of Seven Pines, if the precaution had been taken to slash the 
timber to the left of the Williamsburg road and in rear of the un- 
finished redoubt, from which position the Confederate forces, after 
dislodging Palmer’s weak brigade, enfiladed Casey’s lines. Casey 
certainly was not, prepared for an attack upon this flank, and General 
.Keyes expected it upon his right, but when Generals Keyes and 
Kearney formed the line one-half mile farther back at Seven Pines 
and swept the approaches to their position over the broad Williamsburg 
stage-road with case and canister from their batteries, the enemy wearied 
of a direct front attack, and Longstreet and Smith began to pour in 
solid masses upon the right flank along the line of the Nine-Mile road 
from the direction of Old Tavern. When night came they were about 
fought to a stand-still, and I greatly doubt, even if they had had more 
daylight, that they would have attempted to charge en masse down the 
Williamsburg road, in the face of the artillery and infantry then in 
position in the line of rifle-pits on Allen’s farm. 

But to return to my personal experience. As I have said before, 
it looked very gloomy when we reached the front. All hands seemed 
to have had an abundance of fighting, and, as we made our comfortless 
bivouac, we also felt as though “ the soldier’s lot was not a happy one.” 

I was soon asleep, only to be awakened some time in the small hours 
of the morning by a noise like thunder and a roar of frightened voices. 
It was a stampede, and what it ever amounted to I never learned, but 
I could hear men and animals rushing along the road a short distance 
from us. It was most appalling. I have heard it since, when a drove 
of cattle becoming alarmed rise suddenly to their feet, but that night I 
expect. both the Johnnies and ourselves were in such a highly nervous 
state that, had they heard it also, they might have stampeded for Rich- 


. 


mond, 
Morning came, and just as our coffee and hard-tack was ready for 


us, the awful rattling sound of volleying musketry broke the stillness 
of the morning air. General Richardson mentions this firing as about 
the heaviest that he ever heard. I finished my coffee, but I could not 
swallow any more hard-tack. ‘The accompaniment of small-arms was 
entirely too satisfying and so suggestive of a breakfast on cold lead, 
that it drove all thoughts of more tempting eatables out of my mind. 
Soon came the orders to Fall in, Take arms, and Move off by the 
flank. In silence, without even the tap of a drum in the drizzling 
rain, we moved off to “glory or to the grave” across a cleared field of 
Vou. I. N. 8.—No. 3. 20 
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apparently firm ground, but so water-soaked and boggy that we sank 
deeply into the mud and were forced to leave our artillery behind us. 

Between the Allen farm clearing and Seven Pines a sluggish stream, 
an arm of White Oak Swamp, crosses the Williamsburg road, and 
heads up near the railroad. General Hooker led us in, and we moved 
rapidly down an old farm road by the flank and parallel to the railroad, 
only to suddenly receive the fire of the enemy from the wooded border 
of the swamp formed at right angles to the railroad. It was very hot 
for a while, but we saw old General Hooker out in the field at the 
edge of the woods swinging his hat, waving us forward, so we formed 
forward into line under fire and steadily forced the enemy backward, 
rolling up their right flank, while their centre was engaged with Rich- 
ardson’s force, the line of our advance being almost at right angles 
with and across General Richardson’s front. At the same time General 
Sickles’s brigade charged along the Williamsburg road upon our left. 

Our advance was steady but very difficult as we passed through 
the densely-wooded swamp in our front in line of battle, alternately 
charging, then halting to fire. 

General G. W. Smith, who was temporarily in command of the 
Confederate army after General Johnston was wounded, has published 
a communication in the January number of the Cutury, in which he 
says, * As soon as I heard that a large portion of General Longstreet’s 
forces had not been engaged upon the Williamsburg road, I ordered 
him to renew the attack as early as practicable the next morning, June 
1.” This attack, he afterwards acknowledges, was made with six regi- 
ments, which were repulsed, while their retreat was covered by another 
Confederate brigade. Rather a weak attack for a victorious army to 
make upon a defeated foe, except for cause! 

It was this swamp that proved such an. obstacle to the advance of 
Generals Longstreet and Smith the evening before; it was literally 
afloat, and in advancing we would plunge off of mossy roots and over 
fallen logs into deep black mud. They could not have passed it in 
the dusk of evening and have held their formation! The only way 
left for them to advance was open to them June 1,—4.e., by massed 
columns down the Williamsburg road and the railway track. 

I think it took about two hours of fighting to regain the ground 
as far as Seven Pines. After which we were recalled to get our knap- 
sacks, and completed our unfinished breakfast with a better appetite. 

Upon returning to our lines we found General McClellan and staff 
upon the ground, and the reserve line of troops cheered us most en- 
thusiastically upon our approach to the last line, formed the night 
before, as if to thank us for our services in driving off their late 
adversaries. It still lingers in my memory, the thrill of that moment, 
when amid the earnest plaudits of our fellow-soldiers we, as it were, 
passed in review before the commander-in-chief. 
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In his report of this engagement General Heintzelman says, “ After 
some fighting General Hooker made a gallant charge with the bayonet, 
leading himself the Fifth and the Sixth New Jersey against the rebel 
troops and driving them back for a mile.” 

General Hooker says, “ It gives me great pleasure to give testimony 
to the-continued good conduct of the Fifth and Sixth New Jersey 
Regiments. Their ranks had been greatly thinned by battle and 
sickness, and they had been camped in the immediate vicinity of troops 
partially demoralized from the events of the preceding days, yet on the 
first indication of a renewal of the conflict I found their lines formed, 
and they were as ready to meet the enemy as though our arms had 
been crowned with success.” 

General Sickles’s brigade occupied Seven Pines during the after- 
noon of June 1, and Colonel Potter, Second Regiment, reports finding a 
large number of Union and Confederate wounded there in the most 
distressing condition of want and suffering. 

The enemy had formed a line near where General Casey’s head- 
quarters were before the battle, their line crossing the Williamsburg 
road at right angles, a half-mile beyond Seven Pines. Seeing a 
stage-coach with four horses driving towards their picket-line, Colonel 
Potter detailed three files of marksmen to stalk it. It was occupied 
by some distinguished Confederates, possibly by his excellency Jeff. 
Davis, and our men were so successful as to halt and capture it only 
a few hundred feet beyond their lines. The distinguished occupants 
dismounted hastily and ran to cover, but the two colored citizens upon 
the box threw up their hands and surrendered the coach. 

Upon the night of June 1 the enemy barricaded the Williamsburg 
road and started to throw up a log breastwork upon this line, but 
they gave it up before midnight and retreated. They left a number 
of wagons stuck in‘the mud, and all along the Williamsburg road they 
unloaded and left supplies to lighten their transportation. 

Upon the morning of the 2d of June we started to advance, and 
soon the old battle-field was crowded with blue-coated troops again. I 
well remember that our brigade was halted, closed in mass, upon the 
left of the Williamsburg road in advance of Seven Pines. Suddenly, 
down by the saw-mill to the left, towards the Charles City road, some- 
where in front of General Kearney’s advance, the roar of file-firing 
broke out. Colonel S. H. Starr, an old regular officer, commanding, 
immediately gave the following orders: “’Tention battalion, on First 
. Division. First Battalion take wheeling distance. Battalion about 
face, then left into line wheel?” thus forming a line facing our left 
flank in the precise position where Casey’s line first broke. The brigade 
commander then ordered all of the commissioned officers to the front 
of their commands, then the non-commissioned officers likewise, inward 
face colleeted, and advanced them in front of him, the same as he 
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would on dress parade, when he spoke as follows: “Officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Third Brigade, we are about to meet 
the enemy, and in the heat of battle some of you may be induced by 
personal fear or excitement to give an order to retreat. I now notify 
you that no such order will be given. If it is necessary to change 
your position it will be done by some military order. An officer giv- 
ing such an order will be ranked as an enemy, and shot by his com- 
panions.” 

But we did not have to fight there, and in the afternoon we were 
moved out into some swampy land that formed the head of White Oak 
Swamp, and did picket duty all night, far out in front of Casey’s old 
position, knee-deep in water. I shall never forget that night. We 
were upon reserve at the crossing of one of the wood-roads, with orders 
not to go to sleep, and as I was sent in charge, I had to keep upon the 
qui vive. Towards morning human nature could stand it no longer, and 
I heard upon all sides the snores of sleeping men, accompanied by the 
splash of their muskets as they fell from their nerveless hands into 
the pools of water in which they were standing. 

Upon the 3d of June I find in one of my letters I wrote home as 


follows: 
‘¢ BIVOUAC UPON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


“The piles of dead men and horses fill the air with a stench which 
nearly suffocates me as I write. Oh, it is a horrible sight! I counted 
fifteen dead rebels within an area of ten square feet, lying half buried 
in the mud and water. What between sick, dead, and wounded, our regi- 
ment hardly turns out three hundred men. I am still well, but both 
officers and men are played out with fatigue and exposure. All of the 
general officers speak of the terrible condition of our camps upon this 
battle-field. The dead men were barely covered with mud, and fre- 
quently a hand or foot would be left projecting from their hasty graves. 
Soon came the sickening heat of the hot June sun. Next the baked 
ground began to crack ; next came swarms of flies that settled in clouds 
upon the putrid mass exposed through the cracks. Next came armies 
of maggots, who in their loathsome crawling invaded wells, water, 
tents, food. Oh, it was horrible! It was one foul breeding-bed of 
pestilence.” 

The generalship of McClellan upon the Peninsula, while his army 
occupied a menacing attitude before Richmond in 1862, has been as 
recklessly criticised as it has been ably defended by himself, as well as 
by his faithful lieutenants. 

As a soldier General McClellan should be judged only by the light 
of the information he was at the time possessed of, and the adverse con- 
ditions brought about by the delays of others, changes of plans, faulty 
organization of departments, and the dissolving action of the elements 
upon the treacherous soil of the Chickahominy must receive careful con- 
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sideration before reaching a verdict. But, above all, the impartial critic 
must bear in mind the fact that he felt a lack of confidence and support 
from the President and his Cabinet that sorely embarrassed him. Upon 
the Ist of April, 1862, he commanded an army in front of Wash- 
ington of two hundred and fifteen thousand men and four hundred and 
seventeen guns; at the same time General Wool had fifteen thousand 
men and forty-four guns at Fortress Monroe. Within less than three 
months he was struggling in front of Richmond with about ninety-two 
thousand men of all arms ready for duty. Upon the 27th of July, 
nearly a month after the terrible Seven Days’ battle, General Halleck, 
who was on a visit to the camp at Harrison’s Landing, uses the follow- 
ing language in a report to the Secretary of War: “In regard to the 
force of the enemy, McClellan expressed the opinion that it was not 
less than two hundred thousand men, and I found that in this estimate 
most of his officers agreed. . . . McClellan’s effective force, officers and 
men, is about ninety thousand men.” In the outset any critic will 
be forced to grant that in his advance up the Peninsula, attacking 
double his numbers in fortified positions he certainly did not give 
evidence of timidity. 

Upon the 26th of May we find General McClellan’s army extended 
from Hanover Court-House, fifteen miles north of Richmond, to the 
junction of White Oak Swamp and the Chickahominy, occupying a 
front of about twenty-five miles, and covering his base of supplies, 
which he had established at White House, upon the Pamunkey River, 
about twenty-three miles east of Richmond. 

Upon the above date General Porter’s command of twelve thou- 
sand men had completely defeated General Branch’s force of ten thou- 
sand men, and McClellan’s army was advantageously posted to connect 
with General McDowell at Fredericksburg, placing General Ander- 
son’s division of the Confederate army (which confronted McDowell at 
Bowling Green) between two fires. 

General McClellan’s well-known intention of connecting with 
McDowell has become a matter of history, and the strong military 
position he at this time occupied demonstrated his ability to consum- 
mate this plan and unite his formidable army in front of the rebel 
capital. 

The Confederate commanders at this time felt the urgent need of 
concentration. General Johnston reported to President Davis that he 
regarded McDowell’s approach as a certainty, and General D. H. Hill 
appealed in feeling terms for an immediate consolidation of their 
armies, so that they should not be attacked and beaten in detail. 

I have just given you the story of the battle of Seven Pines. 
Astride of the Chickahominy, his left wing, of less than twenty thou- 
sand men, received the attack of fifty thousand of the flower of the 
Confederate army defending their capital. His forces fought a drawn 
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battle and held their ground, inflicting heavier blows than they re- 
ceived, although the loss and demoralization of some of the divisions, 
upon each side, was fearful. 

Right here was an instance where General McClellan was criticised 
for not attacking Richmond and following the retreat of Johnston’s 
forces into the rebel stronghold. Undoubtedly, if at any time, during 
his campaign of 1862, McClellan had a chance of concentrating his 
forces and capturing Richmond, this was his opportunity, but it is 
also a matter of fact, recorded in every general officer’s report, that the 
elements were against him, and that the condition of the roads and 
fields, and in fact the whole surface of the country, was such that it 
was barely possible to get infantry into line, and a matter of almost 
absolute impossibility to bring artillery into action. 

I quote from General Hooker’s report of the battle of Seven Pines, 
in which after vain endeavor to move two batteries across the open 
ground east of Fair Oaks, upon the morning of Sunday, June 1, he 
gave it up as an impossibility and went into action with infantry alone. 

Ten days from this date General Burnside, who was on a visit to 
General McClellan’s head-quarters, writes as follows to the Secretary 
of War: “The roads are in the most wretched condition. I was four 
and a half hours traveling nine miles! It is impossible to move artil- 
lery while they are so bad.” 

General Sumner on the right by superhuman exertions brought up 
one battery, which when in action recoiled deep into the mud, and the 
guns had to be lifted bodily by a large force of men and the location 
shifted after each discharge. 

Upon the night of the 31st, General Sumner sent a regiment back 
to the Grape-Vine bridge to try to bring up two guns. Men could. 
drag and lift guns where horses mired down. 

The Confederates at the battle of Seven Pines suffered terribly from 
the fire of our guns in position and found great difficulty in bringing 
up their own; in fact, the general nature of the soil of the Chicka- 
hominy bottoms being of clay underlaid with quicksand favored a de- 
fensive more than an attacking force. 

Colonel Trawin’s Eighth New Jersey held the Téte-de-pont at Bot- 
tom’s Bridge on the Chickahominy, and three days after the fight 
reported an immense rise in the river, which carried away every bridge 
but the railroad bridge to White House, which was fortunately left to 
provide for the forwarding of our supplies. On the night of the 2d 
of June we were picketing to the south of the Williamsburg road, 
about five miles from Richmond, upon comparatively level ground, 
over which the enemy moved to attack Casey. The water stood in 
large pools, the continuing storms then prevalent having left the whole 
surface of the country apparently afloat. 

Eight months from this date, upon the 20th of January, 1863, it 
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was my hard fortune to be with Burnside, when, after two days’ rain, 
he got his army almost buried in the mud, within from five to seven 
miles from their winter quarters, and could not extricate them; and 
there, an object of ridicule to the enemy, who were observers of the 
movement from across the river, they remained, and were provisioned 
by pack-animals, until corduroy roads were built for the return passage 
of their artillery and pontoon trains. 

General Lee on taking command after Johnston was wounded recog- 
nized the fact that what he wanted was, first, a strong line of breast- 
works and redoubts, and, second, to have McClellan’s army attack his 
fortified position. One of his first orders was to appoint strong pioneer 
corps for each division under the command of competent engineer offi- 
cers, and authorize the employment of slave-labor, in order to complete 
the said works as quickly as possible. 

Upon our division front we also went to work to complete Casey’s 
intrenched line. Although our men were battle-worn and weary from 
picket duty and constant calls to arms, within ten days we had estab- 
lished a defensive line, in front of which General Hooker stated to the 
writer that if they would attack his division in position “he would 
bury the Confederacy.” 

Undoubtedly, before General McClellan could establish proper 
and sufficient lines of communication across the Chickahominy, and 
the lines of approach had dried up sufficiently to admit of a general 
advance, the time had passed when it would have been wise general- 
ship to have attempted to force an entrance into Richmond. 

All this time the Army of the Potomac was extended, with its 
right arm thrown out in the direction of Fredericksburg, as though - 
anxiously waiting to grasp hands with McDowell’s army corps. If 
they were not there for that purpose, they had no right there at all. 
They should have been fortifying their right and extending south with 
their left. Reconnoissance made upon the 23d of May by General 
Naglee and the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry demonstrated the fact 
that there were practically no troops in position south of Richmond, 
while ten days previous Commodore Goldsborough with a fleet of 
ironclads had attacked Fort Darling on Drury’s Bluff, twelve miles 
south of Richmond. An intrenched and fortified stronghold such as 
Richmond at this time certainly was, which can be readily turned or 
invested on its lines of communication, should never be attacked in 
front, nor should a wise general hazard a general engagement of 
great importance upon ground of his enemy’s selection and fortifica- 
tion. 

Had the Army of the Potomac, as soon as possible after the battle 
of Seven Pines, moved rapidly on Fort Darling and crossed the river 
there, or at some point below, General Lee would have been forced to 
do the attacking upon ground of McClellan’s selection, and that, as 
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was subsequently proved at Savage’s Station, Glendale, and Malvern 
Hill, was about all that was required to insure their defeat. 

It is a great advantage in war to be attacked, especially when your 
lines of communication and supply are secure and the responsibility to 
the country, and the country’s future, which General McClellan had to 
assume in ordering an attack upon this intrenched position, without a 
strong certainty of success, and without it was an absolute impossibility 
to accomplish the result aimed at in any other way, evidently deterred 
him from assuming the terrible risk. How great the general who in 
his cool judgment could thus subordinate his ambition as a soldier to 
his duty as a patriot! The general was always the citizen. 

Upon the day of the battle of Gaines Mill, when he knew that 
Jackson was attacking his flank with overwhelming force, he tele- 
graphed Secretary Stanton and implored him for the sake of the 
country to put some one general in command of the Shenandoah and 
of all the troops in front of Washington; he begged him to secure 
unity and bring the best men forward. 

At the battle of Gaines Mill General Porter with twenty-five 
thousand men for a long time held at bay upward of sixty thousand 
Confederates. He did this in the open field without intrenchments, 
and inflicted terrible losses upon the Confederates before his lines were 
forced. ‘Two years later, the position being reversed, General Grant 
attacked General Lee upon the same ground, when the Confederates, 
protected by lines of rifle-pits, hastily thrown up, were able to resist 
him so successfully that within a quarter of an hour he sustained a 
loss of about thirteen thousand men, or upward of ten times the loss 
of the enemy he attacked. 

After the war, General Johnston said that if General Sherman had 
made direct attacks, as did General Grant on General Lee, he (General 
Johnston) would have defeated Sherman, but Sherman showed his 
wisdom by fortifying his own front and occupying strong positions on 
Johnston’s flank. 

In an attacking campaign of thirty-five days, from May 5 until 
June 10, 1864, the Army of the Potomac under General Grant lost 
upward of three thousand officers and sixty thousand men, while he 
inflicted a loss of less than twenty thousand men upon the opposing 
forces of the Confederate army. At Cold Harbor General Lee had 
about forty-five thousand men, and General Grant over one hundred 
and ten thousand men. 

On the 25th of June, General McClellan was engaged in forcing 
General Lee’s lines from the line of the York River Railroad to the 
Charles City road, southeast of Richmond. He had little trouble to 
push the enemy back to within five miles of Richmond, because he 
was advancing over ground, and towards works, where they were 
thoroughly prepared to receive and give him a warm reception. Fringes 
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of heavy timber, which separatéd the clearings and crossed the Wil- 
liamsburg stage-road at right angles, had been slashed, and had been 
transformed into formidable abatis, and wherever our attacking division 
could have forced the passage in massed columns, it would have been 
through openings purposely left for them and in the face of a destruc- 
tive fire of grape and canister, and after coming in front of the enemy’s 
line they would have been forced to deploy and advance upon and 
over ground without shelter and closely swept by their musketry and 
artillery. 

General McClellan’s attention was called from Fair Oaks upon the 
25th to meet Jackson’s advance upon his right flank, and upon the 
27th the first battle of Gaines Mill was fought, resulting in the break- 
ing of General Porter’s centre, at about seven o’clock in the evening, 
and the evacuation of the north bank of the Chickahominy upon the 
same night. 

The giving way of his centre at the close of this battle was a sur- 
prise, as General Porter considered it the strongest part of his line, and 
the battle was about ended by darkness.' Immediately the very ex- 
istence of the Army of the Potomac was menaced, as they were cut off 
from their base, and had only their wagons and their supplies at the 
Savage’s and Fair Oaks Stations depots to depend upon. At that time 
it took about two hundred wagon-loads of stores to feed McClellan’s 
army for a single day. 

Again we hear the criticism from historians who aspire to be authori- 
ties upon strategy and logistics that General McClellan should have 
gone into Richmond upon the 28th of June. General Webb, in his 
“ History of the Peninsular Campaign,” gives General McClellan at 
this time a quota of ninety-two thousand five hundred effective troops ; 
upon the 27th of June he had lost heavily: upward of six thousand 
men and twenty-two guns. Porter’s, McCall’s, and Slocum’s commands 
were crippled by the loss of valuable officers, and their artillery could 
hardly be moved on account of the loss of horses. Casey’s command 
at White House had to be ordered around to the James River by 
water. I doubt if he had man to man as many effective troops as 
General Lee. His entire transportation was also hemmed in between 
his front line and the Chickahominy. There were lots of soldiers who 
were classed as effectives at that time who were so worn by fever 
and disease as to be barely able to stagger into ranks and answer to 
roll-call. 

Upon the 28th, General Ewell with one of Jackson’s divisions cut 
the York River Railroad at Dispatch Station near Bottom’s Bridge. 
The enemy were then upon the east, west, and north of him; he had 
to cover fifteen miles of line and protect his trains in transit towards 


1 Captain Frank Howell says General Porter advanced his centre on a counter- 
charge, and was caught by a counter-charge of the enemy. 
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the south. What troops had he to mass in solid columns and lead to 
slaughter before the earth-works of the Southern stronghold? Were 
not General Magruder’s twenty-five thousand men behind a strongly- 
fortified line more than equal to double their numbers of an unpro- 
tected attacking force? Did not subsequent experience demonstrate 
the fact that a line of ordinary log breastworks thrown up over night 
made more than the difference of two to one? Was not the whole of 
Lee’s army within supporting distance? What would have been the 
consequence to the Army of the Potomac and to the country had he 
made an attack along the railroad and the Williamsburg road upon the 
28th of June and suffered as bloody a repulse as our army afterwards 
encountered at both Fredericksburg and Cold Harbor? Does not our 
country owe him a deep debt of gratitude for his wisdom and self- 
control in allowing the Southern army to come out of their works and 
do the attacking, with a loss to them of twenty thousand men to our 
fifteen thousand, as they did at Savage’s Station, White Oak Swamp, 
Glendale, and Malvern Hill? Did he not still command the army 
that won Antietam? How would the history of the war now read 
had he wrecked and destroyed the Army of the Potomac charging 
Magruder’s fortified front ? 


Jos. U. CRAWFORD, 
Late Captain Sixth New Jersey Volunteers. 





THE MEXICAN ARMY. 


THE military establishment of the republic of Mexico is worthy of 
consideration, both on account of its present strength and the many 
important events in which it has been prominent. Under the viceroys 
of Mexico the natives of that country were not trusted with prominent 
positions in the Spanish army, and it was only in the struggle for inde- 
pendence that the sons of that beautiful land were allowed to control 
military matters and show what competent leaders had been developed. 
In the Mexican revolution the patriots were very poorly armed and 
equipped, and their first efforts ended in dismal failures. Under the 
soldier-priest Guadalupe Hidalgo the Mexicans were armed only with 
a few Spanish muskets and corn-knives, but, notwithstanding this, for 
a considerable time made headway against the regular troops of Old 
Spain, capturing and plundering the wealthy city of Guanajuato in 
1810. Hidalgo himself was captured and shot at Chihuahua on the 
27th of July, 1811. From October 20, 1810, until his death he was 
generalissimo of the Mexican army. The people after his death re- 
garded him as a saint. Generals Guerrero, Morelos, Bravo, and Vic- 
toria were all good soldiers who assisted in achieving the independence 
of their native land, which was acknowledged by Spain in 1821, and 
the castle of San Juan de Ulloa surrendered to the Mexicans. 

For a long time after it had become a republic there was much 
trouble in the country, and revolutions were of frequent occurrence ; the 
warfare was not of the highest type, but served to develop a good deal 
of military talent and ability. Munitions of war had to be fabricated 
in the country, and everything built up, as, before this time, the main 
reliance had been upon the arsenals of Spain for warlike material. 
The natives of the country made good soldiers, who were true to their 
officers, and evinced great bravery on many occasions. ‘They were ex- 
ceedingly tractable, took kindly to the hardships of a soldier’s life, and 
displayed a good deal of originality in caring for themselves and 
making much of little. When the President of Mexico invaded Texas, 
in 1836, he had his army well in hand and well provided for. The 
divisions were under experienced commanders, who kept their men up 
after a long and fatiguing march. The cavalry and artillery appear to 
have been good and amply furnished, the men understanding their 
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duties, and on several occasions showing remarkable energy. After- 
wards they returned to their own country, many of them participating 
in the exciting scenes which followed, and showing a devotion to their 
native land worthy of all praise. From small beginnings the army 
had worked its way up until it became very powerful. 

Hostilities between the French and Mexicans began .by an attack 
upon Puebla in 1863, and the city became noted for its protracted 
defense against the French under General Forey, when it withstood a 
siege of two months. It was surrendered by General Ortega, after the 
death of General Zaragosa, on the 17th of May, after the destruction 
of many of its buildings by bombardment, and the French entered the 
place on the 19th. The defense of this place by Zaragosa is looked 
upon by the Mexicans as absolutely the most heroic of any in the 
history of the country, and “ Zaragosa of Puebla” is honored in song 
and story. General Gonzales, who was afterwards President of the 
republic, and General Carlos Pacheco were wounded in this siege. The 
French took possession of the city, it is true, but paid dearly for so 
doing. For a time, with so many foreign foes upon her soil, aided by 
traitors, the fate of the country was sad enough, but eventually the 
true friends of Mexico overcame all obstacles, and the foreigners with- 
drew, much to the satisfaction of all patriotic Mexicans. We all know 
the sorrowful ending of the endeavor to keep Maximilian on the throne 
of Mexico, and how utterly it failed, Maximilian’s downfall being but 
a prelude to the downfall of Napoleon III., who had been one of the 
prime movers in the invasion of Mexico and the attempt to establish 
an empire in that country. 

There is a military school at Chapultepec, where the young officers 
for the Mexican army are educated. The training is thorough, and 
some of the graduates are accomplished officers and gentlemen. The 
professors understand their duties and the requirements of their pro- 
fession, and labor faithfully to advance the pupils intrusted to their 
charge. Some very bright men have graduated at Chapultepec. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to instructing the young men in a knowledge 
of mines and mining, and, as a consequence, they are well up in this 
branch of knowledge. The training of the young men is made as 
thorough as may be, and their success in after-life proves that they 
have been well instructed. 

The course is similar to that at West Point, young gentlemen from 
various parts of the republic being educated at the public expense. 
On more than one occasion these young soldiers have fought well, and 
given a good account of themselves. They take naturally to an active 
out-of-door life, and are always in the best of spirits when marching 
over the country. Like youth everywhere, they are fond of adventure, 
and exceedingly polite, as becomes their nationality. Healthy, hardy, 
and fearless, the honor of the country is safe in their hands, and they 
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will do whatever they can to maintain the dignity of their beautiftl 
tri-colored flag. 

A short time since, while in conversation with the lieutenant-colonel 
of the Twelfth Regiment of Mexican Cavalry, I asked him how they 
got along without a baggage-train. 

“Qh,” said he, “we get along well enough ; and when we go far 
out on the frontier, where supplies are scarce, we take some carts with 
”? 

My reason for asking the question was that I knew they had no 
baggage-train generally, the wives of the soldiers carrying along such 
things as their husbands might need, besides cooking for them. These 
women are a patient set of beings, who take their lot as a matter of 
course, complaining very little about it. As there is no baggage-train, 
the soldiers can march long distances in a short time, besides being able 
to go into almost inaccessible mountain ranges without much difficulty. 
The women make very good bread out of corn, grinding and preparing 
it themselves; and with beef, which is found almost everywhere, and 
red pepper, they have all the rations necessary for the hardest cam- 
paigns. Mexican soldiers carry a good deal in their haversacks, and 
are ready where night overtakes them. They are by no means so de- 
pendent upon baggage-trains as are the soldiers of other countries, as 
they do not care specially for tents. The blanket is a necessary portion 
of the dress of every Mexican, be he a soldier or a civilian. 

The uniform worn by the soldiers on the frontier in warm weather 
is white, and in cold weather blue, not unlike our own. Some regi- 
ments are very well clothed indeed, and it would be difficult to find 
a handsomer uniform than that of the First Battalion of Artillery, 
stationed in the city of Mexico. One peculiarity I have noticed is 
the wearing of a red pompon in a stiff leather cap by all arms of the 
service. But of course the uniforms differ, those on the frontier being 
much plainer than those worn in the interior. Some of the infantry 
soldiers wear sandals, which look strange enough to people who are 
accustomed only to shoes and boots ; but I am told they are excellently 
adapted for the infantry, keeping the feet cleaner, allowing more play 
to the foot, and never causing blisters or unpleasant perspiration. The 
men prefer them to shoes for long marches, besides which, in a country 
abounding in dry hides, the soldiers themselves can expeditiously fit 
themselves out with foot-gear without making a requisition on the 
quartermaster or bothering the shoemaker. The feet become very hard, 
and the men are capable of making extended marches. From far-off 
times the ancestors of these soldiers have used this kind of: sandal, and 
they themselves find it all that could be desired in this warm climate. 

While in Mexico in the spring of 1888, I took special pains to 
examine the quarters of the soldiers, and found them very comfortable. 
In the towns the quarters are generally on the main plaza, the officers 


us 
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being lodged near by so as to be ready in case they are needed. I 
found the officers very gentlemanly in their deportment, and willing 
to accommodate in any reasonable way. They had no hesitation about 
imparting any information in regard to their service, and seemed, I 
thought, pleased to have strangers inquire about it. The quarters are 
built of stone, plain but massive in appearance, and capable of being 
defended for a long time in case of necessity. On the flat roofs the 
men could be stationed behind defensive walls built for that purpose, 
and much trouble might result from any attempt to dislodge them. 
The soldiers were resolute-looking fellows, who would stand at nothing 
if properly led on by their officers. Each and every soldier I believe 
smokes cigaritos, and I think all of them absolutely love to gamble, 
and spend as much time in that way as they possibly can. Every 
soldier is allowed so much money each day with which to purchase 
his own rations, so there is no trouble about the subsistence department. 
In this way each man caters to his own taste and purchases what he most 
desires. 

The arms of the Mexican soldiers will compare favorably with 
those of any nation, though they are not kept as clean as they ought to 
be by any means. The cavalry have sabres, carbines, and revolvers, 
while the infantry have excellent rifles, which they seem to be able to 
use effectively whenever it is necessary. The experience gained in the 
war against the French has not been lost upon them, and their army 
now is upon a very respectable footing. As has been said, some of 
their officers are well up in their profession, and devoted to their 
country. I believe President Porfirio Diaz is considered the ablest 
general in Mexico. He is now about fifty-nine years of age and in 
the full vigor of manhood. He first studied law, but became a soldier 
when the French invaded his country, and he found it necessary to do 
what he could for his native land. He received merited promotion, 
and continued in the path of rectitude until he saw the invaders leave 
the soil of Mexico. He is a strong man and one who is determined 
that the republic shall keep on advancing in the road towards enlight- 
enment and wealth. He has some powerful followers, who are as 
determined as he himself is in these laudable efforts for the well-being 
of their country. The army suffers nothing from having such a man 
at the head of affairs, who knows exactly what is needed. 

In their encounters with the Indians the soldiers manifest great 
determination, and, though sometimes worsted, frequently get the better 
of the savages. Indeed, the Yaquis, over towards the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, have received some salutary lessons, and are now behaving com- 
paratively well. The only expedition of any magnitude sent out 
during the past year was one which was ordered down towards the 
frontier of Guatemala, where there is some difficulty about settling the 
boundary-line between the two countries. 
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The Mexican soldier is a happy creature, enjoying life in a quiet 
way, and being satisfied with simple pleasures. He is not given to | 
drinking much, but must have his cigarito to while away the cares of 
the day. With his comrades he sings the patriotic songs of his country 
with pathos and effect, especially in the delightful evenings. These 
men are generally of medium size, with well-knit frames, and possess- 
ing great powers of endurance. The cavalrymen are excellent riders, 
who take great pleasure in showing their accomplishments, and seem to 
enjoy the active exercise as well as human beings can. Many of them 
whirl and throw the lasso with great accuracy and effect while at the 
full gallop, besides handling their arms well at the same rapid gait. 

A portion of the Eleventh Regiment of Cavalry is stationed at 
Paso del Norte, or the city of Juarez, as it is now called, the rest of 
the regiment being scattered through the state of Chihuahua. The 
Twelfth Cavalry is stationed at Piedras Negras and the adjacent towns, 
in the state of Coahuila, where they assist the civil authorities in pre- 
serving order. They also lend their aid to the custom-house officers 
in collecting duties. The military does not seem to be so absolutely 
separated from the civil administration of affairs as it is with us. 

There are some excellent artillerists in the Mexican army who will 
bear favorable comparison with those of any nation, which is not sur- 
prising when we bear in mind the fact that many of the officers have 
spent years in Europe observing the best methods known to the age. 
They have excellent light batteries, and are adding to them every year. 
In fact, they keep well up with the times from a military point of view, 
and though their methods differ from some others, it does not argue 
that they are not fully as good and would do as well in actual warfare. 
At the battle of San Lorenzo, fought on the 8th of April, 1867, Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz captured all the guns belonging to the Imperialists 
under General Marquez, which he used with great effect upon his 
enemies. 

General Alvarez was a popular leader among the Mexican soldiers, 
and did what he could to break down the power of Maximilian. 
While the French had possession of the harbor of Acapulco he had his 
troops on the hills surrounding the town, and would permit no one to 
pass his lines. He was idolized by his troops, who never deserted him, 
but always followed his fortunes through evil and good report. At 
one time he was President of the republic, but, becoming tired of his 
honors, he resigned and went back with his beloved Pintas to the state 
of Guerrero, where he loved to dwell. The simplicity of this man and 
his influence over his followers were wonderful, and have been excelled 
in but few instances in history. From the harbor of Acapulco, in 
January, 1866, one could see the watch-fires of the soldiers of Alvarez 
at night, on the mountains back of the town. At that time the French 
man-of-war steamer “Talisman” was there, doing what it could for the 
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waning cause of Maximilian, which was very little. The Imperialists 
seemed to have but faint heart in the cause, which appeared almost 
ready to drop to pieces. ‘There was a kind of stealth and underhand 
way about everything, which boded no good for the unfortunate em- 
pire and still more unfortunate emperor. The whole thing was a 
mistake from beginning to end, as can now be plainly seen, 

I cannot imagine a more patient set of men than the Mexican 
soldiers; they scarcely ever appear to get excited, but execute their orders 
in the most matter-of-fact sort of way, undergoing great hardships 
without a murmur. Their training is not as thorough in some par- 
ticulars as it is in other armies, but in other things they are more pro- 
ficient. They are perfectly at home in camp, and can make themselves 
comfortable under what would seem the most adverse circumstances. 
In hot weather they make shades with their blankets near a welcome 
bush, and in rainy weather fold themselves in their blankets and let 
the rains fall. No complaints are uttered, and they are capable of 
living on meat for weeks at a time without thinking they have accom- 
plished any wonderful feat. Their wives keep their clothing in repair, 
and do a great deal of work about the camp. 

The rural militia of the country is not remarkably effective, being 
badly armed and not well drilled. It will in no way compare with 
the militia of some other countries, though upon several occasions it 
has done good work, and proved that the men composing it were not 
destitute of courage. In some revolutionary movements it has been 
an important factor, and done very well where supported by a few 
regular troops. 

All Mexicans appear to be fond of military trappings and martial 
display, and readily fall into the routine of army discipline. They 
are by no means idle when set to work at anything, but require time to 
accomplish what they have to do; when completed it is well done, 
though there has been no apparent hurry about it. In fact, they will 
not hurry except when on horseback. In camp, when required to get 
wood, they do not bring it in by back-loads, but, mounting their 
horses, they go out in the timber, throw their lasso around some 
desirable piece, and drag it in. 

In cold and bleak weather they can improvise a shelter as well as 
any soldiers, provided there is any long grass, timber, or other mate- 
rials at hand. They excel in everything pertaining to woodcraft, and 
take as naturally to the mountains as so many squirrels. 

The army consists of about twenty-five thousand men, who are 
kept on an efficient footing, at an annual expense of about seven mil- 
lions of dollars. They are divided into different arms of the service, 
as artillery, cavalry, and infantry, so arranged in regiments and bat- 
talions as to be most effective. This force can easily be enlarged in 
case of necessity, and, with the increase of railroad facilities, it is not 
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difficult to transport them wherever they may be needed in the 
republic. 

The Mexican army is improving all the time in every way, and bids 
fair for the future. The general officers are men of experience and 
sound judgment, who will stand by their flag in every emergency. 
Their military bands will compare very favorably with those of any 
nation. Considerable garrisons are kept in many of the principal towns 
to assist in case of any outbreak. Quite a number of officers are at- 
tached to the army who do not belong to any particular regiment or 
battalion, but whose past services entitle them to be cared for by the 
government. ‘They are of all grades, and exercise command when it 
is desirable they should do so. In the city of Mexico quite a number 
of soldiers are stationed who take part in the fétes at the capital, and 
accompany the President when he visits other cities; not so much to 
protect him, as to add dignity to his position. Thus, at the recent 
opening of the railroad to San Luis Potosi, there was a battalion of 
soldiers on the cars which took the President to that city. The Mex- 
icans are proud of their army, particularly for their services during the 
French invasion, and always feel a warm sympathy for it. They are 
correct in their estimate of the value of their services, and the army 
should receive every consideration at the hands of the people they have 
served so well. 

In line of battle the Mexicans make a fine appearance, the uniforms 
of many of the officers being brilliant and the men themselves trying 
to do their best. They are prompt in executing evolutions, and in 
marching move with great ease and freedom. Their cavalry make a 
good show, the horses being full of life and vigor, though somewhat 
under size according to our ideas. The mancuvring of some of their 
light batteries is all that could be desired, and their practice is excellent. 
Some very good cannon have been manufactured near the city of 
Mexico, together with gun-carriages, caissons, and everything else re- 
quired in a first-class battery. In former times many of their cannon 
were of English make, but at present the Mexicans rely upon their 
own foundries, the army possessing some good ordnance officers. They 
purchase their small-arms wherever they can procure the best, as other 
civilized nations do, and have some good riflemen. With their bands 
and colors thé military make a grand display, which would be credit- 
able anywhere. The ladies, of course, take great pride in the prowess 
of their soldier husbands and sweethearts, and encourage them with 
their smiles. This is as it should be, and shows that the best people 
in the land are interested in the doings of the soldiery and look upon 
them as the defenders of all that is most dear. 

It is contrary to regulations for officers to fight duels with each 
other ; but this is more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
and an officer is expected to call another out upon receiving an affront. 

Vou. I. N. S.—No. 8. 21 
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This may seem a little behind the times, but suits the condition of our 
southern neighbors very well. Duels are by no means common, though 
they do occur once in a while. 

The pay of the officers enables them to live very well, according to 
their notions, and whoever calls upon them is treated with great polite- 
ness and consideration. Their quarters. are fairly furnished, though 
there is not as much effort at display as among those occupied by our 
officers. Some of the young officers are very bright and quick-witted, 
and extremely gentlemanly in their deportment. Many of them speak 
French and English very well, having been partially educated in the 
United States or England. In the balls and parties which occur 
almost nightly in some parts of the country, these young men do their 
full share of dancing, entering into it with much spirit, and seeming 
to enjoy it thoroughly. As a general thing, they are great favorites 
with the Mexican people, who look upon them with pride and interest, 
on account of their generosity, fine manners, and devotion to the well- 
being of their country. 

In the extreme southern portion of Mexico the weather is, as a 
general thing, warm and pleasant, though in the mountains it is cool, 
but the sun shines almost all of the time. Under these circumstances 
it becomes pleasant campaigning, and nothing can be more healthful. 
Sometimes small bands of robbers infest the roads, when it becomes 
the duty of the soldiers to find them and inflict summary punishment 
if possible. Cavalry is used for this purpose, but infantry is stationed 
at some of the dangerous passes. Since the introduction of railroads 
soldiers are sent out on the trains to guard them against depredations. 
The active militia of the country render great assistance. Knowing 
the dangerous places along the road, they are on the alert for rob- 
bers, and in several instances caused the outlaws to retreat, leaving 
some of their number on the ground. There has been a great de- 
crease in the number of these outrages on the part of the robbers 
since General Diaz became President. As he will continue in office 
for another term, should he live, the highways and railroads of the 
country will be more secure than ever. In some instances the out- 
laws have destroyed the lives of valuable citizens, besides carrying 
away to their mountain fastnesses a great deal of valuable property 
and money. 

The republic is divided into departments, as in this country, a gen- 
eral officer being in command, and held responsible for the good con- 
duct of the people in his department. Sometimes evil-disposed persons 
are shot without any undue ceremony. In 1885 some soldiers in 
Lower California mutinied, killing the captain and his wife, the first 
lieutenant, and first sergeant of a company. Word was immediately 
sent out and help asked for in securing these guilty men. They were 
overtaken and disposed of at once. 
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There are five great fortifications or castles in Mexico, noted for 
their strength and the immense sums of money which have been ex- . 
pended on them. The first is at Vera Cruz, and is named the castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa; the second at Perote, in the interior, and named 
after the town; the third at Campeche; the fourth at Acapulco, on the 
Pacific Ocean, and the fifth at San Blas. These fortifications are well 
supplied with cannon, and have been taken and retaken by different 
factions on several occasions, though stoutly defended. The castle of 
Perote is on quite an extensive plain, and has been of more service as 
a military prison than in any other way. The prisoners are made to 
work and keep the place in repair, the masonry having been put up by 
the engineers of Spain. As a defensive work it is now of but little 
importance, as it is easily turned, and railroads have penetrated the 
country from other directions than by the old road from Vera Cruz to 
the city of Mexico. 

In traveling along the roads or up the mountain-sides the soldiers 
of Mexico sing and joke one another in the merriest mood conceivable. 
They all join in singing certain songs, and have as many proverbs as 
Sancho Panza himself; in fact, they are full of them, and make them 
play an important part in their conversations. No language is as full 
of proverbs as the Spanish. The men are full of sly play, though 
they never carry their jests so far as to make them disagreeable. 
Another good trait about them is sharing their rations with a comrade 
who is in need. The hospitality is at times very slender indeed, but 
is given with good grace and accepted with compliments. Sitting down 
on the ground, they discuss the tortillas and chili con carne with much 
solémnity, and are apparently as much pleased as if it was a great feast. 
They are by no means gluttonous in their appetites, but as abstemious 
as the most ultra temperance man could wish, as a general thing. In 
the large cities some of the soldiers become fond of the national drink, 
which is called pulque, but scarcely ever carry it to any excess. The 
Mexican army is frugal and temperate. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the army of Mexico 
is really a respectable force, and when properly handled capable of 
great things. Probably there will be no occasion to use it on outside 
enemies for years to come, but wherever or whenever used, will give a 
good account of itself. It has learned much wisdom by experience, 
and can get along in the field as well as any armed force. Field-trains 
will be organized when needed, though pack-mules and carts do very 
well in rough countries where there are no good roads and but few 
settlements. As packers the Mexicans: succeed remarkably well, the 
mule-trains in many instances being admirable. In fact, in every 
pack-train organized by our government a few Mexicans are always 
considered desirable and welcome. The men know how to put on the 
packs so that they will stick, no matter how many antics the mule may 
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indulge in. Large and bulky articles are in this way carried over the 
mountain-passes where there is nothing but a mule-trail to follow. 
This is not a good way to supply, an army, it is true, but it is better 
than nothing ; in Indian warfare it is the most desirable kind of trans- 
portation, as the savages can be followed to their hiding-places among 
the mountains, where wagons could not make any headway whatever. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel Third Cavalry. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


THE AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


But the experience of the 5th of January was only a preface to a 
fortnight of the liveliest political entanglements it was ever Mr. X.’s 
fortune to witness. Our gallant old general was torn by conflicting 
influences and emotions until the turmoil nearly wore him out. Of 
course, in all that occurred he had to be incessantly at the office, and 
conceived it necessary to be firing perpetual reports, dispatches, and 
requests to Washington. These went by telegraph and by mail, but 
whether by telegraph or. mail, it made no difference: the unlucky Mr. 
X. was the only amanuensis he would employ and the only copyist he 
would permit. Hours of each day and night was that badgered aide- 
de-camp sputtering away with his pen, and then—just as told in the 
previous chapter—seeing his fair copies mutilated on the arrival of 
every new-comer. It was a mania of the chief’s to read his produc- 
tions to every official who happened in, and a mania of theirs to sug- 
gest alterations which necessitated doing the whole thing over. On 
the day when Mr. X. had made the eleventh copy of a six-page report, 
detailed in previous number, his youthful spirit gave way, and he 
mildly asked the old general as they were in the solitude of the office 
at dead of night whether he really thought it added anything to the 
value of his reports that every other government official who dropped 
in should have a hand in them. “If you’ll pardon me for saying so, 
general,” remarked this callow aide, “I believe the War Department 
wants your opinion of these matters and not that of the community at 
large. Now, J think that report was a good deal better as you first 
put it than after it had been riddled by the successive suggestions of 
half a score of people, some of them interested parties.” 

“Ah, my young friend,” was the impressive reply, “that’s just 
where you’re wrong. When you get to be my age, you'll think a good 
deal more of other people’s opinions and a good deal less of your own.” 

This was crushing, of course, but said in no unkind spirit. Mr. 
X. certainly had his opinion, based possibly on the fact that the burden 
of all the work fell on his shoulders, that it was all waste of time to 
ask, one after another, the views of a dozen people, and modify official 
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documents at the beck of any casual caller from the collector of the 
port down to a politically-disposed “ doctor” out of professional prac- 
tice. It was a capital scheme, thought Mr. X., if the general must 
have ‘advisers, to summon in three or four at one and the same time, 
and he so expressed himself. ‘This subjecting papers to successive 
critics is weariness and vexation of spirit.” 

“Perhaps it is to you, X.,” said the chief, with one of his rare 
smiles ; “but I can’t afford to go wrong. I want advisers.” 

All the same, it got to be a good deal of a joke around head-quarters. 
There was a keen young officer attached to the Nineteenth in those 
days, with, despite certain acerbities, a delicious sense of the humorous 
and a mimetic faculty few could equal; and as he was daily at the 
office with his colonel, and could see with half an eye what was going 
on, he used to “do” the whole scene afterwards for the benefit of his 
brother officers, and especially could touch up the chief and that emi- 
nent politico-military staff department officer before mentioned. Con- 
found those fellows! Sometimes, just for the sake of “putting up a 
job on X.,” haven’t they been known to go posting off down Camp 
Street in search of that old military Macchiavelli and tell him they 
were just from head-quarters, and that the general had just been read- 
ing another long, “ most important” dispatch to Washington to General 
S——., and asking his opinion, and that X. was now at work on the 
fair copy ? 

“Hey? Hullo! That so? Guess I’ll trot along up there,” would 
be the answer ; and presently those swift-footed mules and that rattling 
old ambulance would come tearing up Camp Street, and then in would 
saunter “ The Chief Conspirator” (as we used to laughingly dub him, 
and, as I honestly believe, he secretly liked to be called), with his 
pursed-up lips and wide-open eyes and that expression of imperturbable 
inquisitiveness about his smooth-shaven face, the whole surmounting a 
suit of loose, baggy, indescribable garments, the like of which was 
never seen except on old Uncle Cattermole in “ The Private Secretary ;” 
and at sight of him X. would groan and the rest of the staff burst out 
laughing. 

Ah, me! what days of tribulation those were! Let me jot down 
here some pages from the old diary, giving some real names, others 
fictitious, omitting many things, inventing none. 

Saturday, Janwary 6.—Best chance for row yet if they really mean 
fight. Wars and rumors of wars all morning, and my desk looks like 
a paper-mill. Office crowded. Letters, dispatches, etc., every hour, 
and in intervals of writing am sent to Warmouth. Carterites gobbled 
three of his legislators, and have them penned up in “The Gem.” 
Warmouth sends writs of habeas corpus for ’em. Carter refuses to 

‘recognize. Warmouth’s friends urge the chief to send troops to help 
him get em. Carter wants troops to defend the “ Legislature of Lou- 
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isiana” against assault.- Friends of imprisoned men—notably M. 
Armand Belot—beg the chief to get him out of durance vile. 

The chief trying to establish an armistice. Longstreet sides with ‘ 
him. At 2 P.M. sent with second letter to Warmouth and find him 
placid and determined. He has excellent legal talent to back him. 
Police, militia, and our troops all under arms. Opposing parties 
making huge preparations for battle,—so opposing tale-bearers say. | 
If United States troops were not here there would be a bloody en- 
counter,—say both sides. 4 p.M., United States troops withdrawn! ! 
The general disgusted at some new development. Now, then, mes- 
sieurs, fight it out! Chief orders me down to see the fight (got to 
state-house on Dryades Street just after column started down Canal to 
attack “The Gem” on Royal. George Sheridan peeping after them 
around the corner). No fight. No fun! Cheering, fraternization, 
and general rejoicing. Can’t make out why ! 

Sunday, 7—Opens quietly. . . . Warmouth said to be indignant 
at chief’s refusal, yesterday, to lend United States troops to attack 
“The Gem” and arrest Carterites, but in course of morning requests 
guards of United States forces to protect his armories, which he reports 
being mobbed. Sent to investigate “ mobbing.” Exaggerated. 12™M., - 
Warmouth himself comes to head-quarters, and is now having inter- 
view with chief. (Asked that the general should come to see him two 
days ago. Chief declined.) Long conference, as result of which am 
on duty at office all day and until midnight writing, writing, writing. 
Tone of dispatches sombre. Chief and others say trouble is impend- 
ing, but can’t see where. 

Monday, 8.—Legal holiday. Battle New Orleans. Longstreet, 
Mayor Flanders, and Ex-Governor Hahn in early to see the chief. 
They predict row to-night. Dispatches, of course. Deputation of 
citizeris at 12 M.,—Messrs. W. , W , and others. (B says 
they are all “‘rebs.”) Situation becoming serious, and dispatches and 
letters I write for the chief this A.M. full of meaning. At 2 P.M. 
alarming reports from Warmouth and others. Mob gathering, artillery, 
ete., to attack state-house. May have row. Mass-meeting to-night to 
determine. At 4.15 am ordered out to post Nineteenth Infantry. 
Later, to go and “ observe the meeting.” 9 P.M., row a farce; meeting 
a fizzle. These fellows remind me of two big dogs furiously charging 
each other with a fence between them. Take away the fence (United 
States troops) and both dogs have business somewhere else. Neverthe- 
less, am in uniform and on duty all night long. More dispatches. 
The chief begins to yield to pressure for martial law. 

Tuesday, 9.—Busy day. . . . Sentto Warmouth during morning. 
He looks pale and dragged. I feel so. ... The chief sends dis- 
patch modifying his previous one anent martial law. . . . 4 P.m., Mr. 
Oglesby, the banker, chairman of citizens’ committee, calls. Then more 
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letters and dispatches. . . . 6 p.M., Warmouth impressively reports the 
murder, “ under the walls of the capitol,” of Hon. Mr. Whyling, of 
his legislature, by Sergeant-at-Arms McCullogh and others of the 
Carter faction. Carterites say ’twas general scrimmage, in which 
Whyling was shot by a policeman. So it proves. Good card, gov- 
ernor, and well played, but trumped. . .. On duty at desk and at 
Warmouth’s until midnight, when I got a cup of coffee at Moreau’s. 
To bed at last at 2 A.M. 

Wednesday, 10.—Aroused at dawn by knocking at door. Gov- 
ernor’s private secretary with important message. Slip into trousers 
and over to the general’s room. (Read that dispatch kneeling by the 
night-light at the domestic bedside.) Warmouth again wants United 
States troops to assist in arrest of “insurgents” (presumably Carter 
legislature). Chief can’t see it. Orders me down to investigate ; then 
to carry message to Warmouth (one which I took care to write on back 
leaf of pocket note-book and read to him verbatim, to his Excellency’s 
grim amusement. Neither forgets the perversion of the first one). 
Found Royal Street blockaded. “Gem” besieged. Three hundred 
police armed with Winchesters in position in front, but (considerately) 
refrain from attacking. While waiting for the battle to begin get a 
bite at Moreau’s. 8 a.M., rich! Carter slipped out of “The Gem” 
before its investment. Report to chief at office. From 9 4.x. until 
11 pm. the desk, Dispatches, reports, and the Lord only knows what 
all. Who wouldn’t be on the staff? The worst of it is, the rest of 
the gang just sit around here, smoke cigarettes, and “ wish they were 
good at amanuensis work!” Sanders, confound him! gets no end of 
fun out of it. With his eyes twinkling with delight, this afternoon, 
he sat there chuckling up at Gentry (both, alas! gone from us now), 
and remarked, “ One of the sorrows of my life has always been that 
I did not acquire a liberal education.” He’s a humorist, that fellow. 

Thursday, 11.—All day at office, writing from dictation the chief’s 
report of the state of affairs. ‘Two hours’ steady work finishes the first 
day. There are ten more so far... . 

Delegations all day... .4P.M., quiet. Sent out to order three 
companies back to barracks. Four remain on Magazine Street... . 
8 p.M., Longstreet reports Carterites making new arrests of Warmouth 
men. Ordered to remain at office. . . . 11.30 P.M., delegation from 
citizens’ committee arrived with their petition for martial law. Took 
them up to the general’s, on Prytania Street. He had gone to bed, 
but turned out, wrote his endorsement, and directed me to go with 
Mr. Clinton (assistant treasurer) to the chairman’s,—Mr. Marks,— 
get his signature, and see it sent by wire. Found Mr. M. at one 
o'clock. Sent dispatch. Bed 2 a.m. 

. Friday, 12.— . . . Message from Cotton Exchange 10 A.m., pro- 
testing against martial law. Wrote and carried to Mr. Summers, presi- 
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dent, the chief’s reply. He advises their telegraphing their protest 
direct to Washington. . . . 5 P.M., telegram from Washington. Mar- 
tial law will not be declared. Quiet in town. All troops sent back 
to barracks. 

First evening to myself. 

Saturday, 13.—10.40 a.m., hurried message from Warmouth. 
Mob again. Seven thousand this time; rapidly organizing to attack 
him at noon. . . . Troops again ordered up from barracks. Some tall 
swearing. No row. 

Sunday, 14.—Chief disgusted at yesterday’s experience. Orders 
me to write and tell Warmouth he will hereafter refuse troops during 
present imbroglio. Wrote as directed, and Sanders took it at once. 
W. asks that the chief “keep it to himself,” as it will greatly encour- 
age the Carterites if they find it out. Meantime, made and sent several 
copies of this correspondence for the chief. . . . At 4 P.M., while still 
at desk, the rest being gone, Senator Jenks and Mr. Howard came in 
to say that, owing to rumors that.troops had been totally withdrawn, 
there was sure to be trouble on the morrow. 5 P.M., letter from War- 
mouth asking for troops to-morrow. General comes back to office and 
replies. W.’s plea is that the telegraph offices are closed on Sunday, 
and he cannot apply direct to Washington. Bosh! The chief dic- 
tates dispatches to War Department detailing situation. Office begins 
to fill up. All business again. 8 P.M., Warmouth and Longstreet 
arrive. Alarming rumors with them. Dispatches from Washington— 
all seem to come in at once. Now the mayor (Flanders) is alarmed for 
the peace and safety of his town, and wants protection. . . . 9 P.M., 
trapps recalled to town. (Just won’t R-m-gt-n blaspheme?) Those 
fellows have done nothing but tramp to and fro all this last week. Bad 
as a campaign against Jackson ! 

Monday, 15.—Long telegram to adjutant-general begun at 8 A.M., 
detailing whole situation. Then a letter to Carter. The chief asks 
explicit instructions from Washington. 

11 a.m. Hurrah! Dispatch from the President. Previous course 
approved. ‘Troops not again to be brought into town without orders 
from Washington. That settles it. Now, then, gentlemen, you’ve 
been sp’iling to fight for the last two weeks. Here’s your chance. Go 
it! (But of course they didn’t.) 

The chief has got a cipher-key from War Department, and impor- 
tant dispatches hereafter are to go in cipher. We try one to-night of 
no earthly importance, but just as a flyer. The chief merely wants to 
see how the old thing works. (It doesn’t work.) Next day there 
comes hurried order from Washington to repeat. Wedoso. It’s all 
Greek tome. And the next thing comes another dispatch : “ Impossible 
to decipher dispatch,” or words to that effect. “If important, repeat 
in plain English.” The chief concluded it wasn’t important, this 
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time ; but jocular allusions to that cipher business are not permitted— 
and I know it. (Note.—Cipher-keys must always be kept under lock 
in the securest possible place. This one was—religiously, and for the 
next ten months. ) 

Wednesday, 17.—F un in the Senate. The one cuss who made the 
quorum, accepted heavy bribes and voted in the repeal of the four 
laws most obnoxious to the citizens, cleared out for parts unknown, 
leaving the city minus a legal police and the State government in a 
regular fix. . . . Carterites now ahead. All quiet now until 

Sunday, 21.—Up and at office early. Carter has issued proclama- 
tion in this morning’s paper announcing his intention of attacking the 
state-house at noon to-morrow. (He wants to be stopped, of course.) 
Am sent to Longstreet for information 11 a.m. He says Carter has 
nine hundred men sworn in as sergeants-at-arms, has one hundred and 
fifty rifles, and by morning will have two hundred and fifty rifles and 
two pieces of artillery. They are to rendezvous at 43 Dauphine Street. 
The chief dictates telegrams to Washington giving situation as far as 
known. Detained all afternoon at office. Mr. Oglesby, the only one 
who came, much disturbed over the proclamation. 8 P.M., send off 
telegram to Washington and receive orders to remain in charge at 
head-quarters for the night. Supper at Victor’s 9.30 P.M. Longstreet 
and two Warmouth men at another table—no one else. “The ’76” 
and “The Council of Twenty-Six”—Ku-Klux organizations—issuing 
proclamations to abstain from rows to-morrow. . . . Longstreet tells 
me Carter proposes surprise to-night. Al] quiet at head-quarters 
nevertheless. 

And so it went—alternate calm and storm—for the first two 
months of the general’s occupation of New Orleans. Then came our 
next distraction,—a Congressional committee of investigation. It was 
lovely weather when these gentlemen arrived from Washington, and 
Mr. X. was notified that, “in addition to his other duties,” the general 
desired him to attend the Congressional committee in whatsoever ca-- 
pacity might be most agreeable to them, with a view to showing them 
courtesies, escorting them around, ete. Mindful of his expensive ex- 
periences at West Point only the two preceding years, Mr. X.’s cup 
did not o’erflow with joy at the prospect. The commission was pre- 
sided over by the Hon. Judge Schofield, a gentleman and a believer in 
human nature. Its liveliest member was a keen, snappy, incisive 
fellow who bore the oddly appropriate name of Spear, and one after 
another the witnesses of both factions were made to writhe under his 
pointed questions. Perhaps the greatest sufferer at his hand was the 
collector of the port, who, during the split in the State government, 
had resorted to a humorous but lingering expedient to obstruct the 
wheels of legislation and rob the Warmouthites of a quorum. Hay- 
ing a fine revenue cutter under his orders, the collector bethought — 
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him of a dinner-party aboard ; invited thereto a baker’s dozen of the 
opposing statesmen, and these gudgeons swallowed the bait. When 
they recovered from the effects of the generous viands and wines, 
and would be put ashore in time for roll-call and the fall of the 
Speaker’s gavel, lo! they were out at sea; and there they were kept a 
week, more or less, on an ostensible fishing-trip, the guests of the col- 
lector. Mr. X. listened to that examination with sentiments of awe, 
and was devoutly thankful that his own share in the events of early 
January had been so inconspicuous that Mr. Spear merely looked him 
over, and then, like Artemus Ward’s firemen friends on a certain 
momentous occasion, “ kindly refrained from squirtin’.” It wasn’t so 
much that Mr. X. had anything on his conscience in connection with 
the recent affairs as that he was morally certain he would be self-con- 
victed of every military crime known to the Mutiny Act before Mr. 
Spear let go. If ever a man had a simple, straightforward, soldierly 
story to tell, it was the chief when he took the chair; but when Spear 
“took the witness” he proceeded to twist him all out of his recollec- 
tion, mix him up on his facts, and so thoroughly to browbeat and con- 
fuse the simple-minded and honest-hearted old soldier that by the time 
he had finished his evidence he had sworn to saying and doing several 
things that never happened, and to prohibiting things that actually 
took place. The astute M.C. looked a complacent victor when he 
finally released his hold and fancied possibly that it would all make a 
tremendous stir at the expense of the general, the army, and the ad- 
ministration. But if it did I never heard of it. 

However, some kind of truce was patched up after this Congressional 
visitation, and for quite a while the general was not bothered by local 
politicians. Things began settling down into their normal condition 
around head-quarters, and Mr. X., who had been made acting judge- 
advocate of the department,—“‘in addition to his other duties,” of 
course,—was trying to review a whole raft of cases, some simple, some 
complex, when another governor concluded it was necessary to call 
for troops; at least, some of his underlings were making him think 
so; and the chief determined to go and look into the matter himself. 
This time ’twas the governor of Mississippi, and away we went—the 
chief and Mr. X.—up the road to Jackson. 

As a result of the conference that ensued, the general decided to 
let Mr. X. go and overawe the alleged Ku-Klux in the northern part 
of the State, while he returned to New Orleans, The “ Enforcement 
Act” was in full swing just then, and a couple of troops of cavalry 
were at the beck and call of the United States marshals and their 
deputies, and a good deal of night-riding and devilment was going on. 

Armed with an order to inspect four military posts in Mississippi, 
the aide set forth to see what there was in the blood-curdling stories 
constantly coming in. It involved much discomfort in the way of 
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travel through mud, rain, and wood-roads and opened his eyes to the 
flimsiness of foundation on which big sensations could be built. One 
deputy marshal had secured a guard of cavalry because of a diabolical 
outrage perpetrated on himself and family by the Ku-Klux, who had - 
attempted to burn the house over their heads in the dead of the winter’s 
night, and, being discovered, fired volley after volley through the doors 
and windows. Mr. X. couldn’t find a bullet mark on the premises, 
however, but did learn from numerous sources that a crowd of young fel- 
lows, riding home late from a country wedding, had saluted the new 
year with a feu.de joie from their revolvers; and with this exception 
there happened to have been no night-firing for a month. The deputy 
had been making an ass of himself since obtaining his cavalry escort 
by riding around the country on all manner of errands of imaginary 
importance and threatening people with arrest and punishment. The 
officers were disgusted, and begged to be relieved from such duty. So, 
finding a far better place for. the troop on the railway below, Mr. X. 
recommended its immediate transfer thither, and the deputy lost his 
imposing escort. But he instantly came forward with fresh outrages, 
and cited in support that one of his assistants had just been stabbed to 
death by a violent ex-rebel, but not until a mortal wound had been 
inflicted on the assailant in self-defense. The bodies, said the dispatch, 
were now lying side by side at the depot, where he, apparently, could 
not venture for fear of sharing some similar fate. X. was miles away 
on another trail by this time, and an experienced officer who had served 
all through the War of the Rebellion, and was then stationed in the 
neighborhood, was wired to go thither by first train, investigate, and 
report. Hedid. On his arrival he found the two corpses up and 
taking a sociable drink ; so the cavalry were not sent back. But, great 
Scott! Mr. X. little imagined that this was one of the first episodes 
to stamp him speedily as a “Southern sympathizer.” The others came 
about in various ways, and here is one of them. 

There was in existence in the city of New Orleans, later that year, 
a fine body of officers and men known as “the Louisiana Field Ar- 
tillery.” For the time being, having neither harness, horses, nor suit- 
able gun-carriages, they were armed and equipped as infantry, and a 
very natty little battalion they made. One day, late in the spring, a 
soldierly-looking gentleman came into Mr. X.’s office and, presenting 
his card, asked to see the general. The chief was rather glad to see 
anybody just then, for time was hanging heavily on his hands that 
warm afternoon. The tall stranger was welcomed, had a cordial chat 
with the chief, and came out radiant. It seems that he was the com- 
mandant of the Field Artillery ; that the Field Artillery wanted very 
much to go into camp for a week at Mississippi City, on the Gulf, 
but that neither tents nor camp-equipage of any kind could they get 
from the State authorities. Asa last resort, Colonel B. came up and 
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told the general of their plight, and modestly asked if it would be 
possible to help them in any way. The general knew the command 
well, and was taken by the courteous and soldierly bearing of their 
colonel. Asa result he assured him that anything he controlled was 
much at the service of the battalion, and directed Mr. X. to go at 
once with the colonel and attend to it at the chief quartermaster’s, the 
barracks, or wheresoever might be necessary. The colonel hardly knew 
how to express his delight, and, to make the story short, when the 
officers met and heard the news they unanimously voted to name their 
camp after the general, and a very handsome camp it turned out to be. 
They invited the general and his staff to attend it as honored guests, 
at least on the great day of the review and ball. It so happened that 
this was impossible for all, but the chief ordered Mr. X. to take his 
full uniform, go, and represent him and the staff. Now this was duty 
that no youngster could cavil at. X. went and had a simply gorgeous 
time. Nothing that those accomplished hosts could think of was too 
good for the representative of “the chief,” who was toasted time and 
again. The ball at the big hotel was beautiful, and when the com- 
mand returned to New Orleans on the following day it marched up 
Camp Street to head-quarters and gave the general a parting salute. 
Everything had gone off delightfully. Every item of the loaned tents 
and equipage was scrupulously returned, and the entente cordiale between 
the department commander and the Louisiana Artillery was firmly 
established. 

But this was a matter that gave umbrage to the “radical” element 
of the political party in power. “ What were these men,” asked the 
newspaper devoted to the interests of the Warmouth government, “ but 
rebels or would-be rebels,—relics of the Washington Artillery of war 
days?” All this was possibly true, but the war was over by several 
years, and they bore and saluted the stars and stripes and named their 
camp for a Union general. It was none of Mr. X.’s business, any- 
how. He was ordered to go, and he found them mighty nice fellows. 
Now for the sequel. One night, long afterwards, when the general was 
living far down-town at the St. Louis Hotel, and Mr. X. had cozy 
quarters far up-town on Coliseum Place, there arose a new political en- 
tanglement ; and this time there was the devil to pay, for the mob 
knocked the Jackson Square police station into flinders, and there was 
bloodshed and rioting in good earnest ; and orders from Washington 
caused the appearance of the troops in town in strong force, even to the 
occupation by them of the state-house; and Mr. X. had no end of dis- 
patch-writing at the office and far more welcome saddle-work in trot- 
ting to and fro conducting troops hither and yon, and getting into some 
business-like situations with the rioters. That was all legitimate duty, 
and he found no atom of objection, though it was a little comical at 
times to meet every now and then some of his camp friends among the 
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mobs that so readily dispersed at the intimation “ United States troops 
coming.” By this time the State had organized its police force as in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, and had even a gunboat on the river ; 
but it could not have held its own against the people had not the gen- 
eral government taken a hand. However, things had subsided: the 
mobs had disappeared, the troops gone back to Baton Rouge and the 
barracks, and no “military intervention” was to be tolerated again, 
when one evening, strolling with friends on Canal Street, Mr. X. was 
surprised by the sight of an armed battalion moving silently along. 
Inquiry of a detective whom he knew put Mr. X. in possession of the 
startling tidings that the Louisiana Field Artillery had been ordered 
to surrender all their arms to the State, and that they had refused. 
Guards had been placed at their armory on Carondelet Street, but “ the 
boys” had gotten wind of the thing, and in some incomprehensible way 
had slipped in and were now there in force, determined to “hold the 
fort.” This was news. Being in civilian dress, Mr. X. decided to go 
up and take a look at the situation. Back of the massive city build- 
ings which front on Lafayette Square there runs an alley-way, and 
between this alley-way and Carondelet Street was the big armory. The 
astute police had crossed their bayonets in front at the main entrance, 
but had given no heed to the alley, and here “the boys” had slipped 
in. When Mr. X. reached the neighborhood of the armory he found 
a dense crowd of the populace. Beyond them solid ranks of police- 
infantry in their State uniforms and with theis Winchesters stretching 
from wall to wall across and completely blocking Carondelet Street. 
Strolling up the sidewalk until he came to these troops, Mr. X. was not 
even halted by the sentries thrown out in the rear ; and the next thing, 
without a word from him, the officers motioned to the men to give way 
and let him through. One hundred yards farther up the street, facing 
him, were similar solid ranks. Between the two commands in the 
broad thoroughfare not a soul was stirring. Doors and blinds on both 
sides of the street were closed and darkened. Only from the sally-port 
of the white armory a broad glare of light shone across to the opposite 
wall. And, as nobody hindered, thither went Mr. X. Beyond the 
light some police sprang suddenly forward, as though to warn him 
back, but an authoritative voice recalled them, and he could hear men- 
tion of the general’s name. The next moment Mr. X. found himself 
looking into the muzzles of a big bronze field-piece and several rifles 
as he turned into the sally-port, but down went the small-arms as his 
camp friends recognized him ; he was conducted up-stairs, where every- 
thing was arranged to repel attack, but where the officers came smilingly 
forward to ask had he come to demand their surrender. “If the gen- 
eral will send a mere corporal, we’ll surrender at once, but this order 
comes from the lieutenant-governor of the State in the absence of his 
superior, and we will not give up to him.” ‘This was the sentiment of 
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the whole command, and that the police would have had a lively time 
enforcing the demand was evident at once. Explaining that he had 
simply dropped in out of curiosity and to note the situation in case the 
general should want to know about it, Mr. X. presently left. He care- 
fully abstained from expressing any opinion as to the merits of the case, 
or giving any advice whatsoever, but, having got all the knowledge he 
could, he went back the way he came ; and then some of the officers of 
the police battalion asked an eager question or two. It was not for 
their information he had made a reconnaissance which would have been 
forbidden them, and he laughingly declined saying anything about the 
condition of affairs, but strolled around awhile to see how they were 
posted and to await developments. After an hour he ventured to ask 
a new arrival if an attack were probable. “ Attack! Lord, no!” was 
the answer. “That building’s chuck full of fighting men, and we'd 
get shot down like sheep. Not much! We’re just going to hold this 
street until orders come from Washington for you fellows to go in. 
That’s what the governor’s after to-night.” 

So Mr. X. wended his way up to head-quarters. The general had 
been there and gone earlier in the evening, said the janitor ; everything 
was quiet. Mr. X. decided to go home and go to bed. He couldn’t 
have been asleep an hour when there came a bounding step on the 
veranda, and then rat-tat-tat! at the blinds. 

“ What’s up?” demanded Mr. X. 

“The general wants you at once, sir.” 

Quickly as possible Mr. X. jumped into uniform, always hanging 
ready, took his sabre and gauntlets, sprang into the cab standing ready 
forshim, rattled through the deserted streets wondering what might be 
going on, and in twenty minutes was in the general’s room at the hotel, 
finding him tramping up and down in his night-gown and a fume of 
wrath and excitement. Sitting in the corner, with the same owl-like 
expression of preternatural gravity, was the inevitable politico-military 
adviser, and the instant X. caught sight of his face he knew what was 
up with the chief. The same old story: Mr. X. had “ruined him” 
again. 

“My God, sir! My God, sir! What’s this I hear? Who au- 
thorized you to go to those artillery men and tell ’em to stick to their 
guns and I’d see ’em through ?” 

“ Nobody, sir.” 

“Then how in God’s name did you come to do it, sir?” 

“T didn’t, sir, or anything like it.” 

“But I’ve just got a’ long message from Governor Pinchbeck to 
say that you did.” 

“The governor 1—knows nothing about it, sir.” 

“Then how does it happen you’re here in uniform ?” 

“The last time you sent for me at dead of night you wanted to 
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know why I wasn’t in uniform. When your orderly roused me I 
presumed, of course, it meant duty, and dressed as quick as I could.” 

“You mean you’ve been home and to bed ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Then the blessed old gentleman turned to and blasphemed the Fates 
that had thrown him in contact with such a gang of Munchausens as 
the political ring of that day. In ten seconds he had totally forgotten 
his wrath at X. and thundered his invectives at the others. In ten 
minutes he had directed X. to go to the armory and stay there, and 
represent him again, and keep the peace until they should hear from 
Washington, and at four in the morning the orders came. Not to 
Pinchbeck, but to the United States, the Field Artillery gave up their 
arms, and that episode was over. 

But troublous times were on us again. It wasn’t long before, for 
the third time, Mr. X. “ruined” his irascible old chief. This was a 
comicality. It was right in the midst of this same emeute and late one 
night, long after everybody had gone to bed, that Mr. X., who, having 
been in saddle much of the day, longed to go likewise, came in to head- 
quarters about one o’clock, and was surprised to find the general at his 
desk. A room had been fitted up for him next his office, and there he 
spent his nights during the rows of the winter of ’72~’73. Eagerly 
he lobked up to receive the aide’s report of his latest mission, and then 
said,— 

“T waked up just a while ago—an idea struck me—most im- 
portant—and I’ve been trying to find my pen. Just sit down here, 
will you, X.? I want to clinch it now.” 

Not until after 4 a.m. were the fair copies of that long confidential 
dispatch finished to his entire satisfaction. It was to Washington,— 
a résumé of the situation,—and when at last signed and finished his 
comfort and satisfaction knew no bounds. 

“There, X.!” he said. “There! That thing has been hanging 
over me for three days. Now it’s done—beautifully done. That tast 
is admirable. Now. Not a word of it toasoul. This is confidential. 
T’ll tend to mailing it in the morning.” (Copies were already made,— 
by Mr. X., of course,—and all were in one package in the general’s 
hands.) “Now, where can I put this, meantime? Here! The very 
thing. Here’s the private drawer of my desk. There! Now it’s 
securely locked, and I’ve got the key. Now—how tired you must be! 
Go home, my young friend. Go home and get a good night’s rest! 
God bless my soul, but it’s after four o’clock! Go home and sleep till 
noon if you can—you deserve it. I’ll make some one else do your 
work. Good-night, X., good-night. Remember, though,—not a word 
of this is to be breathed to a soul. Good-night, and pleasant dreams.” 

Gladly enough went X. to his roost. It was after broad daylight 
when, having seen his horse cared for, he reached his up-town lodgings 
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and got to bed. It could not have been a moment later than 9.30 
when he was aroused by thundering knocks and the voice of the gen- 
eral’s special messenger. ‘ Needed at once at head-quarters!” X. was 
half into his uniform when it occurred to him to ask where the row 
was this time; and the messenger replied that there wasn’t any outside 
of the office. The significance of that reply brought about speedy 
change to “ cits,” and in due time the A.D.C. reached the scene. Clerks 
were flying to and fro. The adjutant-general, the other two aides, the 
commanding officer from the barracks, and two of his staff all looked 
upon the arriving subaltern with eyes in which gloom and pity and 
the same old “Oh,-I-wouldn’t-be-in-your-place” expression were in- 
termingled. Every drawer in X.’s desk was turned topsy-turvy, and 
over and above all could be heard the objurgations of the chief. In 
an instant he was in the room, and the crowd silently listened and 
looked on. 

“My God, sir! My God, sir! What have you done with that 
report, sir—that most important dispatch I—we wrote last night— 
this morning ?” 

“Nothing, sir. I haven’t laid eyes on it since I left you at half- 
past four.” 

“Good God! Gentlemen, you—you hear him—and—and [ in- 
trusted that to his keeping.” - 

“Why, no you didn’t, general. You locked it up in your private 
drawer, and I’1] bet it’s there yet.” 

A dazed look on the old soldier’s face. <A light slowly breaking. 
A fumbling for the keys, a rapid clutch at the drawer, and out it 
comes, packet and all, just as he had left it. Tableau ! 

Then we all sat down and laughed, and the general told his story. 
He had gone to sleep after the letters were finished, but couldn’t get 
them off his mind. He dreamed that they were in X.’s possession, 
and when he waked, and the officers began to come in, the old anxiety 
to consult with them took possession of him, and neither X. nor the 
letters appeared. We had champagne with the general that afternoon, 
but meantime the precious documents were read to one or two of the 
gang, and poor X.’s night-work went for nothing. It all had to be 
done over again. 

Funniest of all was the night a prominent State official either was 
shot at or fancied he was, and fled for protection to head-quarters. 
There was intense excitement at the office by the time Mr. X. got there 
in obedience to impetuous summons, and he found the room thronged 
with sympathetic political friends and “heelers,” and the general 
striving to get the report of the matter into shape for immediate trans- 
mission to Washington. The moment Mr. X. arrived he exclaimed, 
“‘ Now, my dear sir, here’s our man. Just give your pages to him.” 
And in another moment Mr. X. found himself (locked in by the 
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politico-military supply department official aforementioned where no 
reporters could get at him) hastily occupied in writing from six or 
eight letter pages of somewhat shaky memoranda a dispatch for the 
signature of the shot-at party. Every now and then “ the arch con- 
spirator” would pop in to make suggestions as to changes, ete., until 
finally X. looked up and asked, “See here. Was it you or the other 
fellow who was shot at? and who’s writing this dispatch, you or he ?” 
And then in course of an hour the thing was finished in Mr. X.’s by 
this time well-known hand, and the signature of the eminent victim 
of a “close call” duly affixed. Then X. was sent to the telegraph 
office with it so as to see it off without any newspaper man’s getting 
hold of it. At midnight the chief went home to bed, leaving Mr. X. 
at head-quarters as body-guard for the alarmed civilian. 

But within the next twenty-four hours something occurred which 
aroused the wrath of the chief to boiling-point, and against the very 
man whom he had been protecting,—some piece of political trickery. 
More reports and dispatches were necessary. The general was ex- 
citingly dictating. X. was about half through a long report when an 
idea suddenly occurred to the old soldier : 

“ My God, sir! Stop! What am I thinking of? Why, it would 
ruin me, sir,—ruin me at Washington,—if a dispatch were to come 
there with my signature, but written by the same hand that wrote that 
mendacious report that—that—blank, blank, blank fellow signed. 
Tear it up, sir. Tear it up, and send me another amanuensis.” 

X. was “mad” this time, and chose to get foolishly huffy about the 
thing instead of laughing the sorely-badgered old gentleman out of 
the idea of its being of any earthly consequence what hand penned the 
copy for the Western Union office. He took the general at his word 
and left the office in a pet. And next morning, as he was sitting at 
his desk, the adjutant-general came in and said, “ For goodness’ sake 
go in there and see if you can’t help out. The general’s all tangled 
up in a dispatch, and he has S in there as amanuensis.” So X. 
went, and sure enough, there were pages of blots and interlineations 
and scratches that the general himself had made and then couldn’t 
decipher. He was tramping up and down in mingled wrath and des- 
peration. He turned on the A.D.C. as the latter entered and pointed 
reproachfully at the littered desk. “My God, X.! When I asked 
you to take this position on my staff, it was to do all this work for me. 
Yes, sir,—and—and you’ve never been of the slightest use to me !” 

Well! That was a stinger. X. went out, and in the course of 
the morning piled up a stack of letter-books as high as the desk filled 
with the imprints of his handwriting, and was going to lay his resig- 
nation on top of the whole thing, when in came the general ; and who 
that ever knew the warmth of the heart that beat under that some- 
times rough exterior, or the winning, lovable smile that broke over his 
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face at such moments, like sunshine after storm, could ever long afford 
to harbor rancor at “the chief.” We had shaken hands over the. 
rupture and laughed at its absurdities—on both sides—before the 
clocks were chiming noon. But for the politicians there would have 
been few trials for staff-officers where he was in command ; but there 
were times when they managed to make it more than lively for “ X.” 


CapTaIn CHARLES KING, 
U.S.A. 
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Heart-Broken, 

THE midshipmen of the French frigate 
‘““ Calypso,’’ commanded by Captain La- 
lande, and those of the English frigate 
‘« Blonde,’ commanded by Captain Dun- 
das, had become, in 1831, inseparable 
companions. The Englishmen taught us 
fox-hunting ; we taught them the rights 
of man, and got them to sing the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’? They had, at first, some diffi- 
culty in understanding that the son of 
the Duke of Northumberland must be 
regarded as the equal, and no more, of 
the son of ashoemaker. At last, how- 
ever, they gave in. It was just after 
the revolution of July, and we were 
carried away by our ardor for proselytiz- 
ing. He who has not seen the French 
on the morrow of a revolution, does not 
know them. I have, at such atime, met 
grave men who were scarcely more seri- 
ous than midshipmen. 

Among our new comrades, it was im- 
possible not to single out John Gore. It 
will be remembered that the statue 
raised to the conqueror of Waterloo has 
represented him as Achilles. The idea, 
however, is not a happy one. Nothing 
reminds one less of Achilles than the 
Duke of Wellington. The true English 
Achilles was my friend Gore,—active, 
fearless, skillful in all manly exercises, 
including boxing. When Gore plunged 
into the sea from the top of the fore- 
castle of the ‘‘ Blonde,” he rose easily to 
the surface, cleaving the water with his 
shoulders, breast foremost, and body 
half-erect like a Triton. 

The ‘Calypso’ might justly have 
been called the paradise of midshipmen. 


I left it to join the ‘‘ Actéon,” a vessel 
where the discipline was stricter. It was 
a time of penance after a most gay and 
joyous life. We were lingering in front 
of Rhodes, in the vast bay of Marmorice, 
when a frigate belonging to his Britannic 
Majesty unexpectedly came to anchor 
close by. Scarcely had the anchor 
dropped, when a boat left the frigate. 
My friend Gore was again with me. To 
regale him I had only a case of Cypress 
wine with which I had promised myself 
I would do homage to my family. I 
sacrificed it without remorse. The even- 
ing passed like a dream; a single cloud 
only was likely to have spoiled its se- 
renity. I maintained that the English 
language was uncouth and completely 
devoid of harmony. “It is uncouth for 
you who do not know how to pronounce 
it,” replied the islander, with some 
warmth. ‘Have you ever heard any- 
thing more melodious than this strophe 
from Lara? 


“*¢Tt was the night—and Lara’s glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam.’ ” 


I did not argue further. The strophe, 
in fact, seemed to me agreeable, and it 
was being recited by a friend from whom 
I was to be separated in a few short min- 
utes ! 

We parted, perhaps, forever. Such 
was the inward feeling which, in spite 
of ourselves, saddened our farewells, 
though neither of us had the courage to 
avow it. Gore started for the Indies; I 
remained in the Mediterranean. Three 
years later, he was returning to England 
with the rank of lieutenant. His father, 
Admiral Gore, was taking him home in 
his own vessel, happy and proud in 
having such ason. The vessel was pro- 
ceeding round the Cape of Good Hope, 
when a squall came on, and a sailor fell 
from the main-topsail into the sea. John 
Gore, at one bound, was on the netting. 
For an instant he hesitated. The sailor 
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made a despairing gesture, as he rose 
above the water, which threatened to 
overwhelm him. Gore plunged into the 
sea, but, before he could grasp the poor 
fellow whose life he had undertaken to 
save, the wave burst into foam and en- 
gulfed the unhappy seaman. 

The vessel was brought to, and Gore 
with a few strokes could have easily 
reached it, but unfortunately the current 
drifted the ship to leeward, and carried 


her on so rapidly that the distance in- | 


creased instead of diminishing. They 
tried to lower a boat; but it was shat- 
tered against the hull of the vessel. 
From his gallery the helpless admiral 
witnessed the thrilling scene. Did he 
know who that gallant swimmer was, 
whose efforts he tried to encourage with 
voice and gesture? His heart had told 
him nothing of it. 

The captain at that moment sent for 
orders. Should asecond boat be lowered ? 
Must the lives of sixteen men again be 
risked to saveone? The admiral placed 
his hand to his brow and covered his eyes, 
so as to witness no longer the brave fel- 
low’s struggle. To abandon him was a 


cruel thing, but duty called too loud. 


The admiral gave the word to sail on. 
Half an hour later, the chaplain visited 
his room. The admiral did not question 
him. _A single glance made him under- 
stand all: the abandoned swimmer was 
his son. He only survived him a few 
months, dying, a short time after his ar- 
rival in port, of that malady which is in- 
curable,—the malady which the English 
have so well named ‘“‘a broken heart.”’ 
It was written that I should not see 
John Gore again. I had a presentiment 
of it. 
JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE, 
Of the Académie frangaise. 


At the great naval battle of Camper- 
down, an old Scotch captain, named 
Inglis, commanded the ‘ Belliqueux,” 
64. Having recently been appointed, 
after long absence from active service, 
the signal-book, which he ought to have 
thoroughly understood, was a new puzzle 
to him; and, on the day of battle, when 
it became necessary to act with prompti- 
tude in obedience to signals, he found 
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himself unable to do so. Throwing the 
book upon the deck with contempt, he 
sang out, in broad Scotch, ‘‘D—n me,’ 
up wi’ the hel-lum, and gang intil the 
middle o’t!”’ 

And so he did, and bore a gallant part 
in that great day without ever answering 
a signal. 


Tue celebrated English admiral, Lord 
Howe, was one of the coolest as well as 
bravest of men. 

While captain of the flag-ship of the 
Duke of York, the lieutenant of the 
watch suddenly appeared at his bedside, 
one night, and called out, in great agita- 
tion, ‘“‘My lord! the ship is on fire, 
close to the magazine; but don’t be 
frightened, my lord, it will soon be got 
under.”’ 

‘Frightened, sir; what do you mean 
by that? I never was frightened in my 
life.” Then, looking the officer full in 
the face, he said, ‘‘ Pray, sir, how does a 
man feel when he is frightened? I need 
not ask you how he looks.”’ 

On another occasion he was obliged to 
anchor in a gale of wind, on a lee shore. 
In the course of the night the wind in- 
creased almost to a hurricane, but Howe, 
having all his anchors down, went into 
his cabin and took up a book. Soon the 
lieutenant of the watch came down to 
him, with a woeful face, and said, ‘‘ lam 
sorry to inform you, my lord, that the 
anchors are coming home (a nautical 
term for dragging). ‘‘They are much 
in the right,’”’ Howe coolly replied. ‘I 
don’t know who would stay abroad on 
such a night as this.’ 


At least four four-masted ships will be 
launched from the Maine yards in 1889, 
and they will all be rousers. T.J.South- 
ard will build a 2500-tonner at Richmond ; 
Carleton, Norwood & Co., one of 2700 
tons, at Rockport; while at Bath two will 
be constructed, one of them a 2500-ton- 
ner, by William Rogers. This would seem 
to indicate that the wooden ship is not 
quite a thing of the past, as some people 
suppose. 

Huge schooners are becoming more 
and more the rage, and some great frames 
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will be put up in the next twelvemonth. 
At Bath, the New England Shipbuilding 
Company have a pair of 1400-ton four- 
masters on the stocks for Captain J. M. 
Phillips, of Taunton, Mass. At Cam- 
den, H. M. Bean, who built the famous 
“ King Philip,’ the ‘‘ Pocahontas,” and 
the ‘‘ Mount Hope,” will build a three- 
master of 800 tons’ carrying capacity, 
for home owners, and a four-masted 
centre-boarder of 3000 tons’ capacity 
for Captain A. R. Nixon and others, 
of West Dennis, Mass. At Belfast, G. 
W. Cottrell will build a four-masted 
schooner of 1000 tons, and George Gil- 
christ a three-master of 400 tons. J. 
W. Sawyer & Sons, Milbridge, have a 
centre-board schooner now in frame, and 
next spring will put up a 460-ton three- 
master and a barkentine of 750 tons. 
At East Deering, George Russell will 
build two three-masted schooners of 650 
tons each. Besides their other work, the 
New England Company at Bath are 
building two side-wheel steamers, one 
of 250 feet keel, for the Boston and Ken- 
nebec line, and one of 275 feet keel, for 
the Portland and Boston line, and a 


large propeller for the Portland and 
New York line. 

Reports from all the ship-building dis- 
tricts are highly encouraging, and it is 
quite evident that for a long time to 
come there will be no occasion for an 
exodus of ship-carpenters from Maine. 


Rats, 

ALL old-fashioned sailors believe that 
Finns, and especially Russian Finns, are 
wizards, and can perform any kind of a 
miracle they like. It is no use to try 
to disabuse their minds of this belief. 
Johnny Marline said he was once ship- 
mate with a Russian Finn who had all the 
horn buttons eaten off his oil-skin clothes 
by the rats. So, on the next dog-watch, 
‘after he found it out, the Finlander went 
to the fore-hatch, and, sticking his 
sheath-knife upright in the deck, called 
upon all the rats in the ship to appear 
before him. Upcame the rats, one after 
the other, and crawled before him in 
solemn procession, rat after rat, every 
rat in the ship, until hundreds of rats had 
passed close by his feet. Then there was 
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a delay, and the Russian Finn called in a 
louder tone the same words he had called 
at first. Instantly a poor, little, per- 
spiring, bedraggled rat, with all its hairs 
turned the wrong way, limped out of the 
hatchway and went up to the upright 
sheath-knife, and sawed its own head off. 
This satisfied the Russian Finn, who de- 
elared he had seen every rat in the ship, 
and had punished the culprit. 


A Poor Steersman. 

I was at the wheel at the time, and 
the captain came on deck and said, look- 
ing at the ship’s wake,— 

“You can’t do it,” very positively. 

“Sir?” said I, looking astern for a 
moment. 

‘“‘You can’t do it,’’ more positively 
than before. 

‘¢ Can’t do what, sir ?’’ said I. 

‘‘Can’t make a Q. You’ve put her 
through about every letter in the alpha- 
bet but that, and you may give it up, and 
try to keep her after the martingale stays 
for a change.”’ 


Champagne. 
ADDRESSED BY DR. M. TO HIS FRIEND 
MAJOR C. 
Lix1zs on liquid roses floating,— 
So floats yon foam on pink champagne. 
Fain would I join such pleasant boating, 
And prove that ruby main,— 
Floating away on wine. 


Those seas are dangerous, gray-beards 
swear, 
Whose sea-beach is the goblet’s brim ; 
And true it is they drown Old Care, 
But what care we for him, 
So we but float on wine. 


And true it is, they cross in pain 
Who sober cross the Stygian ferry ; 
But only make our Styx champagne, 
And we shall cross right merry, 
Floating away on wine. 


Old Charon’s self shall make him mel- 
low ; 
Then gayly row his boat from shore ; 
While we and every jovial fellow 
Hear unconcerned the oar 
That dips itself in wine. 
Mostrez, January, 1889. 
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Doctors’ Signs, 

A CURIOUS custom prevails in Paris, 
which is adhered to by the greater num- 
ber of its physicians,—no sign is seen on 
the front door, or even the door of the 
office; nothing to indicate who lives in 
the appartement. 

A slight tendency towards the Parisian 
idea in signs would be an excellent thing 
to infuse into the profession in this coun- 
try, or at least some portion of it. 

The size and prominence, the gilded or 
polychromatic aggressiveness of doctors’ 
signs depends measurably upon local 
custom. But, as a general rule, the 
bigger the sign, the poorer the doctor ; 
the more conspicuous the sign, the more 
incompetent the owner. ‘ Death loves a 
shining mark.’ MEDICo. 


Lorus Cius, New York Crry. 
Eprtor “ Unirep SErvIcE.” 

On page 220 of the Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1889, is a verse in Irish dialect. 
I send herewith the original ‘ poem,”’ 
which was written by Sasimus, an ec- 
centric character of Dublin, in the early 


half of the present century. 
T. W. Knox. 


THE FINDING OF MOSES. 


On Zgypt’s banks, contagious to the Noile, 

King Pharaoh’s darther wint to bathe in stoile, 

And pgiling off her duds she took a schwim, 

Thin run along the banks, to dhry her skin ; 

And stooping in the bushes there she saw 

A nate young baby in a wad of sthraw; 

And to her maidens, thin, she croid, in accents 
woild, 

“Tare and ages, gals, which of yez owns the choild? 

It’s none o’ yer own, yer quick to say, 

And that’s the thruth Oi’ve known this mony a day ; 

But since we’ve found him here among the roses, 

By all means let us call him Howly Moses.” 


(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 
How the German Soldier is Made, 


THE COMPANY SYSTEM IS THE SECRET 
OF THE GERMAN ARMY ORGANIZA- 
TION— THE SOLDIER’S WORK — THE 
GERMAN OFFICERS. 

THE German military year commences, 
as is well known, in November,—that is 
to say, the fresh batches of recruits then 
arrive to take the place of the men who, 
after serving two or three years with the 
colors, are passed to the reserve. In ten 
months from that time, or at the begin- 
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ning of the following September, when 
the autumn maneuvres are about to com- 
mence, we will see what these recruits 
have become during that period. Pick 
out any one of them at random from the 
ranks and ask him questions on any possi- 
ble duties which are likely to fall to his lot 
to perform in war, and for any one who 
has had to deal with persons of that class 
from which the majority of soldiers are 
usually drawn, it is almost impossible to 
understand by what means the country 
clown or mechanic of ten months ago 
has been converted into the intelligent 
soldier of to-day. If, for example, he is 
questioned with regard to his duties as a 
sentry in an outpost line, his answers, 
showing a thorough practical knowledge 
of what would be required of him, and 
what information he would expect to re- 
ceive from his superior,—on the position 
of neighboring sentries, his picket, etc., 
where the principal roads lead to, what 
is known of the enemy, the names of 
neighboring villages, heights, or rivers, 
and many other points too numerous to 
mention here,—are all given with a readi- 
ness and intelligence which very few 
English officers would expect to find in 
the rank and file of their companies. 
Exactly the same intelligence is displayed 
in the important duty of patrolling. 
Whether in an open or much enclosed 
country, approaching a village or enter- 
ing a wood ; in fact, in any possible cir- 
cumstances, each separate man knows 
exactly what it is his duty to do. The 
following translation of a report actually 
sent in by a private soldier, picked out 
casually by the writer from the ranks of 
a German company and placed in com- 
mand of asmall patrol at the time of the 
autumn manceuvres will perhaps show as 
well as anything else, to what a point of 
excellence military education can be 
brought : 
‘“ Estate of S——. 

“From Fusilier H——’s patrol. 30th 

August, 7 P.M. 

“To First Lieut. B——: I have 
been forward with my patrol in the di- 
rection of F ——, by the estate of S——, 
as far as K——, and have returned to 
the estate of S——. Herel can see an 
infantry detachment about one station 
strong on the march on the D—— high- 
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road, almost on a level with K——, 
while an infantry patrol of the enemy is 
marching two hundred yards to the east 
of K——, and is keeping on a level with 
the section which is marching on the 
high-road. I imagine the section march- 
ing on the high-road and the patrol to be 
for the protection of a march [Marsch- 
Sicherung]. My patrol remains here and 
continues to observe them. 
[Signed] “H—.,” 

Now, it must be obvious that soldiers 
so educated are in every way superior 
beings, from a military point of view, to 
those of a past era, when to be smart at 
drill was the beginning and end of ex- 
istence. And it should be remembered 
that this intellectual training does not 
tend to produce only a few geniuses to be 
exhibited on special occasions. One of 
the Times’s correspondents at the recent 
German maneuvres said very truly of 
that army that ‘‘it is characterized by a 
uniformity that is one of the main se- 
crets of its success. After having seen 
one army corps a foreigner may simply 
multiply it by eighteen, and safely say 
that he has now got a perfect idea of the 
German army.”’ 

In Germany the greatest possible 
trouble is taken by the company officers 
to train their men on the range to a 
skillful use of their rifle, the instruction 
including not merely shooting, as with 
us, at both standing and disappearing 
targets, as well as most practical field 
firing, but, further, such useful practices 
as aiming and firing from behind trees, 
walls, breastworks, and, indeed, from 
any rest which men would be likely to 
find at hand in war. 

Besides this practical musketry, every 
man has a further theoretical knowledge 
of the use and capabilities of the weapon 
in his possession, which is unknown to our 
army. For instance, a man called out 
from the ranks is shown an enemy kneel- 
ing down, we will say, at some distance 
off, and is then asked how he would pro- 
ceed to act. We will suppose that he 
judges the distance to be two hundred 
and fifty yards. This being so, he will 
describe what he must do if acting en- 
tirely on his own judgment. Again, 
follow a company in the fighting line at 
maneuvres, and mark the way in which 
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every sight is carefully adjusted to any 
named distance and changed at each rush 
forward, even when the men are excited 
by a rapid advance. The present writer 
was the witness of a scene at the maneu- 
vres where a company officer, who had 
noticed a man fuil to change the sight of 
his rifle at a fresh distance, at once told 
him off for extra guard duty, this irideed 
being no light punishment after the men 
have been marching and fighting pretty 
well all day. 

Yet one more fact while on the subject 
of fire discipline, which shows the anx- 
iety in Germany to turn even the slight- 
est circumstance to useful account for 
instruction. At fights in the course of 
the maneuvres it is a most common sight 
to see, if an advancing line is checked, 
a single man sent out to pace the dis- 
tance up to the enemy’s firing-line, in 
order that the distance which has been 
estimated by the commanders may be 
thus practically tested. 

For young soldiers it is often said that 
an iron discipline is a necessity, and it is 
common to hear German discipline so 
described. Such a description is so far 
true that crime, as in our military par- 
lance offenses against discipline are 
termed, is visited with a sternness which 
in itself would be a strong deterrent to 
wrong-doing. But it may be doubted 
whether the mere dread of punishment 
would in any army cause such an ab- 
sence of serious crime as is the case 
among the thousands who serve the 
German Emperor. One has only to 
peruse the works written for non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers by such 
men as the present head of the general 
staff, Graf von Waldersee, Field Mar- 
shal von Moltke’s successor, and by 
others, thoroughly to understand that 
the discipline of the German army has 
its origin in far higher motives. The 
one sentiment which breathes through- 
out these works is that to be a soldier,— 
that is to say, to be called to wear the 
uniform of the Emperor and King,—and 
to protect with arms the Fatherland and 
the religion isan honor. ‘ An honor,’ 
writes the Graf von Waldersee, ‘ be- 
cause the holiest law of the soldier’s 
calling is honor.’’ This sentiment is so 
deeply felt by the whole nation that the 
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individual soldier is everywhere re- 
spected on account of the uniform which 
he wears, and he himself soon comes to 
feel the responsibility of self-respect 
which his uniform carries with it. For 
this reason a drunken soldier is, even in 
large garrisons, very rarely seen, and 
drunkenness is far from being acommon 
source of trouble in the German army. 
The maneuvres also, which from the 
last week in August till nearly the end 
of September take place throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, are alone 
sufficient proof of the state of discipline 
which is everywhere prevalent. During 
this period the troops, sent long distances 
by rail from their own garrisons to gain 
the advantage of maneuvring in an en- 
tirely new and unknown terrain, are 


everywhere billeted on the inhabitants. | 


In spite of the burdens which such a 
system implies for householders of every 
degree, the advent of the soldiers for 
their own sake is hailed everywhere as a 
pleasurable excitement, and indeed is a 
real help. Even after the hardest day’s 
work it is quite common to see during 
the eveuing hours the men in their cool 
white summer fatigue dress helping the 
peasants in the harvest field, or by an 
hour’s work in their host’s gardens, re- 
paying, as best they can, the hospitality 
with which they have been received. 

To Gemonstrate in what a state of 
physical fitness every man is, we will 
give a brief outline of the work per- 
formed in one day this autumn at the 
mancuvres by a certain German com- 
pany, such a day’s work, it must be 
noted, being nothing exceptional or at 
all out of the common. The company 
mentioned had spent the previous night 
in bivouac, a large portion having been 
on picket duty in the outpost line, with 
the want of sleep and great fatigue at- 
tendant on such a duty. At 8 a.m. it 
broke from its bivouac and moved off to 
the rendezvous specified in orders for the 
force to which it belonged, every man 
looking as clean and all his equipment 
and arms as bright as if he had just 
stepped out of barrack yard. From this 
time forward our company was con- 
stantly marching and fighting till 2.30 
P.M., when it reached the village where 
the men had their quarters, and one 
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would have supposed that they would 
now be left in peace to enjoy their well- 
earned rest. However, shortly after 6° 
P.M., the general directing the whole 
manceuvres arrived with his staff and 
ordered the alarm to be sounded. In 
two minutes half a company, or about 
sixty men, were on the ground, and in 
thirteen minutes two whole companies, 
the last arrivals having come from a 
large farm half a mile distant from the 
village. It is true that on the present 
occasion those companies, being in quar- 
ters near the new outpost line, were in 
what are termed ‘alarm quarters,’’—that 
is to say, it was incumbent on them that 
they should be ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice; but it may be re- 
marked here that the rulein time of war 
or at maneuvres is that all troops quar- 
tered in a village or a part of a town 


| must, without any previous warning, 


and, indeed, without bugle sound, the 
order being carried from house to house 
according to a prearranged plan, be as- 
sembled at a given rendezvous in march- 
ing order, and ready to go anywhere 
within ten minutes of such an order being 
sent out. It may appear to many that, 
the men being scattered in various direc- 
tions, or cleaning their effects, and cer- 
tainly more or less en déshabille, such an 
ideal is an impossibility, but the present 
writer has seen it carried out at mancu- 
vres as nearly as possible with success 
under the exact conditions given above. 
As soon as the two companies were as- 
sembled the general announced his in- 
tention of marching off to attack a post 
of the enemy distant about four and a 
half miles as the crow flies, for the de- 
fense of which he did not consider that 
proper precautions had been taken. The 
post was attacked just as darkness was 
falling, with some partial success, though 
it must be admitted that the defenders 
were hardly caught napping. The re- 
turn march, by a mere track through 
the forest, had to be conducted in dark- 
ness that might be felt. In spite of 
everything which the men had gone 
through during the previous twenty-four 
hours, and of the fearfully fatiguing na- 
ture of such a march, when they were 
constantly stumbling over felled trees 
or floundering into deep ruts, with the 
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further disadvantage of missing the 
right track, so far were they from grum- 
bling or complaining of fatigue that they 
rather seemed to enjoy the work, making 
the forest echo with their grand march- 
ing choruses as soon as the column 
was safely out of earshot of the hostile 
patrols. 

Yet one more fact while on the subject 
of the physical endurance of the German 
soldier, and it is one which an English 
officer will perhaps find it very hard to 
credit. At the end of a fortnight of 


such work as has just been described, | 


each man, too, having on his back the 
full weight which he would have to carry 
in war, as it is at all times and on all du- 
ties the case with the infantry soldier, 
out of a whole brigade on peace strength, 


with the addition of cavalry, artillery, | 


pioneers, train, etc., or nearly four thou- 
sand men, there were in the hospital des- 
ignated for this force only thirteen, these 
being for the most part only slight cases 
of footsoreness. One has only to be a 
witness in a garrison town of the con- 
stant severe bodily exercise to which the 
soldier must from the day of joining his 
company submit, to comprehend that 
every muscle is like iron, and that, so 
far as capability of undergoing fatigue 
or bearing the hardships of a campaign 
is concerned, a German army on first 
taking the field is as fit to march any- 
where as the most war-tried force of 
veterans. 

Now, it may well be asked, What is 
the secret through which in the course 
of a few months such marvelous results 
are achieved? Should a German officer 


be asked such a question, he would un- | 
doubtedly answer that the one thing | 
which allows of such a high standard of | 


discipline and instruction throughout the | 
| truly besaid that the higher the officer rises 


whole army is the ‘‘company system.’ 


Now, what is this company system? To | 
put it briefly, it is the principle that the | 
captain commanding a company is per- | 


sonally responsible for the men under 
his command attaining in a given time 


a certain standard which is laid down by | 
| much the position of a general com- 


regulation for the whole army, and is 
perfectly understood by every officer and 
non-commissioned officer. On joining 
the army the recruit is posted to a com- 
pany, in which for the next two or three 
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years he will remain, and which he must 
look on as his family, of which it is a 
common saying in Germany the captain 
is the father, and the Feldwebel, or color- 
sergeant, is the mother. The company 
again is subdivided into Korporalshaften, 
—that is to say, each non-commissioned 
officer has so many men under his own 
immediate supervision,—and, just as the 
captain is responsible to the officer com- 
manding the battalion for the discipline 
and instruction of his men, so is the non- 
commissioned officer answerable to the 
captain for the training of the recruits 
intrusted to his care ; such responsibility 
being indeed a very stern reality, as it is 
on the results of the work intrusted to him 
that the advancement and promotion of 
every individual directly depend. In 
the method of training his men the cap- 
tain is practically unfettered by regula- 
lations, the only thing required of him 
being that his company shall be always 
in a state of the highest possible disci- 
pline, and that every man shall have 
reached that standard of proficiency in 
his military duties which is laid down by 
regulation at the time of the company 
inspection. A foreigner who is brought 
for the first time in contact with the 
German soldier will be told that he can 
never understand what he is really capa- 
ble of, nor the system by which he is 
trained, till he has been present ut one 
These take 
place in the presence of the officer com- 
manding the three battalions which form 
a German regiment, usually about Easter, 
—that is, as soon as the recruits of the 
previous November are considered fit to 
take their place in the battalion, and are 
of the most searching character. 
Ignorance is not tolerated in any rank, 
no matter how exalted; indeed, it may 


the greater must be his professionul attain- 
ments. The Prince Frederick Charles, 
when commanding an army corps, felt 
obliged to criticise most severely certain 
movements for which a colonel command- 
ing a German regiment—a man holding 


manding a brigade in our army—was 
directly responsible. This censure was 
dealt out with so unsparing a hand that 
the officer concerned, feeling it to be in- 
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consistent with his military honor to 
serve longer as a soldier, or perhaps 
knowing that he was only voluntarily 
accepting the fate which would otherwise 
be compulsory, ordered his second in 
command to lead the regiment back to 
quarters, and never again drew his sword. 
Such an instance gives further a good 
idea of the spirit of criticism dominant 
in the German army,—namely, that 
where possible errors of judgment shall 
be leniently dealt with, direct censure, 
unsparing when merited, being reserved 
for repeated sins of omission or commis- 
sion, which, whether arising from inca- 
pacity or ignorance, would be likely, if 
repeated in time of war, to endanger the 
safety of the army or of any part of it. 


Chased by a Pony. 
(From Colburn’s United Service Maga- 
zine.) 

‘(THE Sahib” was the best polo pony 
I ever had, and he was cursed with the 
most fiendish temper that it has ever 
been my fate to come across in four- 
footed beasts.. His very appearance was 
satanic; I have his portrait before me 
now, drawn in water-colors by one 
‘‘ Mummo, painter,” as he signs his pro- 
ductions,—a white-turbaned Hindoo, 
who made the round of the European 
stables of the station, taking the portraits 
of favorite steeds for a few rupees a 
picture. Mummo certainly had a clever 
knack in drawing horse-flesh, though 
hardly so successful with the human form 
divine, as was to be seen when he at- 
tempted to mount the noble owner on 
some pet quadruped. ‘The Sahib,’’ 
however, stands alone in his glory, for, 
in good earnest, no one except his own 
particular groom cared to approach him 
in his stable) Mummo has drawn him 
standing on what is intended to be the 
yellow-brown grass of the country, with 
which we bed down horses in India. 
But vegetation was not Mummo’s forte. 
A polo ball and stick lie on the bedding, 
and the background is the gray-washed 
wall of the stable, with a square-paned 
window in the centre. This Mummo 
probably copied from some picture in an 
English sporting paper, such as he was 
very fond of getting hold of, for no im- 
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pecunious sub, such as I was when I 
owned *‘ the Sahib,’’ ever boasted a stable 
in India as good as that. A rude row of 
mud huts, thatched with grass, divided 
by low mud walls into stables, with a 
rough log as a barrier before each, and a 
grass screen to keep the sun out ; such is 
an average Indian stable, thought quite 
good enough for even valuable race- 
horses. Pigs are better lodged in Eng- 
land; but in India the grooms fare worse 
than the horses. 

Mummo could only draw horses in 
profile, and on the near side. But he 
had caught ‘‘ the Sahib’s’ characteris- 
tics toa T.”’ His clean white legs with 
plenty of bone below the knee, his 
powerful neck and shoulders, piebald, 
white and red, his wicked white face and 
dilated nostrils, his knowing red ears, 
and his well ribbed-up red back and 
strong quarters. 

In those days we subs of the ‘ onety- 
oneth”’ bestowed more pains on the hog- 
ging of our ponies’ manes than we did 
on the cultivation of our moustaches. 
In his idle hours any fellow who was 
known to be a good hogger was in re- 
quest to come round and do so-and-so’s 
new ‘“tat,’? short for tattoo, anglicé, 
pony. We scorned even to leave a 
“mounting lock,’ or ‘after-dinner 
curl” at the saddle-bow (though I can- 
not say we did not sometimes need it), 
and bent lovingly over the little beasts’ 
necks, finishing them off with the aid of 
a sharp, fine scissors, after the manner of 
the most experienced coiffeurs. 

I bought ‘‘ the Sahib” at Batasar fair. 
This is a spring gathering in the North- 
West Provinces, well known to all in 
search of ponies and horses. It takes 
the form of a vast camp on a plain out- 
side the town, and in the motley throng 
which, all the three days of the fair, 
crowd up and down the ranks of tethered 
horses high civilian officials jostle wild 
unkempt Cabool dealers with treacherous 
Tartar eyes; remount officers in search 
of troop horses elbow subs after polo 
ponies; village zemindars or head-men 
are there with country-bred tattoos for 
sale. The quadrupeds are quite as di- 
verse as the buyers and sellers. In the 
long ranks you find horses that have 
known better days, poor beasts, Arabs or 
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‘‘ Walers”’ cast from the troops side by 
side with wild-looking ponies from the 
frontier and country-breds from the 
plains. There are lines of camels, too, 
for sale, either as beasts of burden or for 
riding purposes, and some elephants ; the 
trumpeting, neighing, squealing, kick- 
ing, and occasional stampeding, pass de- 
scription. 

Though I had marked ‘the Sahib’ 
for mine own from the first moment my 
eyes fell on his legs and shoulders, it 
took me two days to bargain with the 
dealer for him. My groom, Mohun, led 
the pony towards my tent, and I ordered 
him to be saddled, and thought I would 
try my new purchase in the cool of the 
evening. 

But I found I was altogether mis- 
taken, for the pony was of quite a dif- 
ferent opinion, and, at first, showed 
himself so much the better fellow that 
I christened him ‘the Sahib,”’ or the 
Master, on the spot. 

‘Your Highness has got a bobbery 
wallah’’ (a naughty fellow), remarked 
Mohun, consolingly, as he hung on to 
the bridle like grim death, suffering him- 
self to be dragged along in the sand by 
the pony, while I hopped cautiously 
alongside, watching for an auspicious 
mvument to throw my leg over him. But 
that wicked eye, looking so satanically 
at us out of its corner, that ever-ready 
hoof, were too much for us; we were 
compelled to resort to stratagem. One 
native flung a cloth over ‘‘ the Sahib’s”’ 
face and blindfolded him, another seized 
and held up one of his fore-legs. In an 
instant I was up, and then, ‘ Let go!” 
and we were off! 

No, J wasn’t though, hard as ‘the 
Sahib” tried to get me off. He had 
found his master, and from that moment, 
when once on his back, I never had any 
trouble with him. 

What a pony he was on the polo- 
ground. I verily believe he loved the 
game as much asI did. No jibbing or 
skulking with him, as with some ponies. 
No having to blindfold him to induce 
him to cross the fateful line on to the 
ground. ‘ The Sahib,” stretched out to 
his top speed, with tail flying and nos- 
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trils dilated, would follow with his keen 
eye every turn and stroke of the ball, 
and twist and pull up like a pony of half 
his size and power. 

‘The Sahib” had great discrimination 
of character, too, and loved a joke, as 
you will hear. There was a certain ma- 
jor in the onety-oneth, whom we will 
call Blazeby, a conceited Jack-in-office, 
exceedingly full of his own dignity. 
One day, as we were returning to bar- 
racks from an adjutant’s parade, we be- 
held Major Blazeby in full uniform, 
mounted grandly on his charger, going 
round the barracks on some duty. Close 
to the spot where the parade was dis- 
missed, ‘‘ the Sahib’’ was in waiting to 
carry me homeward, for in India no one 
ever thinks of walking a yard if he can 
help it, and my bungalow was at least a 
quarter of a mile off. At ‘the Sahib’s”’ 
head patiently squatted the groom, hold- 
ing the bridle. The major on his charger 
came round the corner in full view of us 
all. The sight raised ‘‘ the Sahib’s”’ ire. 
With a kick and a plunge he got loose 
from the sleepy groom and went for the 
major. He galloped up to him kicking 
and squealing and showing his teeth. 
He turned sharp round and kicked at 
the charger; he came on again and bit 
at the major’s legs. The major tried to 
drive him off with his cane; he even 
beat at him with his scabbard, but ‘‘ the 
Sahib” was undaunted. Natives ran up 
in all directions and tried to capture 
him, but the pony would waltz round 
unexpectedly and scatter them with a 
flinging up of his heels. The major 
turned and fled, and ‘‘ the Sahib’ fol- 
lowed. It was a ludicrous sight, the 
riderless pony so small, the majur on 
his big Waler mare, so gorgeous. We 
subs enjoyed it immensely. The major 
dodged the pony round the barrack 
buildings, but size told. The lesser ani- 
mal could turn quicker, and come on 
again with a vicious squeal. The major 
was utterly discomfited. After a narrow 
escape of his breeches from ‘the Sahib’s’’ 
teeth, he dismounted hastily and sought 
shelter in the barrack-room, while the 
honors of war remained with the pony. 

E. E. CurHE Lt. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, 


Stated meeting held January 2, 1889. 

To THE First Cxiass. — Augustus 
Peck Clarke, Maj. and Surgeon U.S.V. ; 
Joseph Goldthwaite Dennett, Acting 
2d Asst. Eng’r U.S.N.; Isaac Francis 
Galloupe, Maj. and Surgeon U.S.V.; 
Edward Langdon Noyes, Maj. U.S.V. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 22, 1888. 
To THE First Cxiass.—Nicoll Ludlow, 
Commander U.S.N.; Francis Augus- 
tus Cooke, Commander U.S.N.; Henry 
Ezra Nichols, U.S.N.; Edward Don- 
nelly, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William 
Todd Seward, Capt. U.S.V.; George 
Henry Gamble, Capt. late U.S.A.; 
George Henry Armstrong Dimpfel, 
Capt. late U.S.A.; Curtis Emerson 
Munn, Capt. and Asst. Surgeon U.S.A. ; 
Charles Seton Lindsay, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Daniel Webster Field, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
Cassius Marcellus Bush, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
John Christopher Byram, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Nigel D. Oyly, Acting Master late 
U.S.N.; William Holmes McKittrick 
and Charles Henry Miles (by inheri- 
tance). 

To tHE Second CLass.—Harry Clif- 
ford Stuart. 


Illinois Commandery. 
CorrecTion.—At the stated meeting 
held December 18, 1888, Lt. Frederick 
Lewis Fake was not elected to the First 
Class, as reported in the last number of 
this magazine. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
CorREcTION.—At the stated meeting 
held January 2, 1889, Acting Assistant 


Paymaster Edward Kirk Winship, late 
U.S.N., was elected to the First Class, 
and Bvt. Maj. Adolph Earman, U.S.V., 
was not elected to the First Class, as re- 
ported in the last number of this maga- 
zine, his name having been withdrawn 
before the election. 


Oregon Commandery, 
Stated meeting held January 9, 1889. 
To THE First Cuass. — Llewellyn 
Dean Woodward, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
1st Lt. David S. Denison, late U.S.A., 
to New York Commandery. 


California Commandery. 
George Sumner Nickerson and Frank 
Adams Meacham, from the Second 
Class to the First. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 

Commander Thomas Nelson, U.S.N., 
to California Commandery; Bvt. Maj. 
John Tyler, U.S.A., to Michigan Com- 
mandery. 


New York Commandery. 

Bvt. Lt.-Col. Charles H. Alden, Sur- 
geon U.S.A., to Minnesota Command- 
ery; Mr. Augustus Gaylord, to Wis- 
consin Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. Ira Russell, U.S.V., 
December 19, 1888. 


California Commandery. 
Maj. Edward James Spaulding, 4th 
U.8. Cav., December 10, 1888. 
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Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Mr. Walter L. C. Biddle, October 2, 
1888, at Newport, R. I. ; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
Jacob B. Sweitzer, U.S.V., November 
9, 1888, at Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Col. Robert 
S. LaMotte, U.S.A., December 16, 1888, 
at Fort Supply, Ind. Territory; Capt. 
Wm. A. T. Maddox, A.Q.M.U.S.M. 
Corps, January 1, 1889, at Georgetown, 
D.C.; Chief Engineer Edwin Wells 
(Commander), U.S.N., January 8, 1889, 
at Shanghai, China; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
Charles P. Herring, U.S.V., January 
17, 1889, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


Charter of the War Library and Mu- 
seum to be built at Philadelphia. 

Be it known, That the subscribers, hav- 
ing associated themselves together for 
the purpose hereinafter mentioned, and 
being desirous of becoming incorporated 
agreeably to the provisions of the stat- 
utes of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, entitled 
“An Act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion and regulation of certain corpora- 
tions,’’ approved the twenty-ninth day 
of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four, and its 
supplements, do hereby declare, set forth, 
and certify that the following are the 
purposes, objects and conditions of the 
said association for and upon which they 
desire to be incorporated. 

ArtTicLE I. Thenameof the corpora- 
tion shall be Taz War Liprary anpD 
MUSEUM OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF 
THE LoyaL LEGION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

ArtTicLE II. The purpose and object 
for which the corporation is formed is 
the collection, preservation, and main- 
tenance of a free library, more particu- 
larly upon military and naval subjects 
relating to the War of the Rebellion in 
the United States of America, the for- 
mation of a museum of implements, 
relics, and muniments of war, and the 
erection and maintenance of a building 
for lectures and meetings. 

ArticLE III. The business of the 
corporation is to be transacted in the 
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city of Philadelphia in the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

ARTICLE IV. The corporation is to 
have a perpetual existence. 

ARTICLE V. The names and resi- 
dences of the subscribers are as follows: 
* * * * * * 

ARTICLE VI. The corporation is to 
be managed by a board of governors 
consisting of twenty-one members, The 
names of those chosen for the first year 
are as follows: 

General Philip H. Sheridan, Brevet 
Major-General Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Brevet Major-General John F. Hart- 
ranft, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel John P. 
Nicholson, Brevet Brig.-General Albert 
Ordway, Brevet Major-General D. McM. 
Gregg, Brevet Brig.-General Lewis Mer- 
rill, Brevet Colonel Samuel Goodman, 
Brevet Brig.-General Robert E. Patter- 
son, Brevet Major E. W. Coffin, Captain 
H. C. Potter, Assistant Paymaster Sam- 
uel B. Huey, Brevet Major William H. 
Lambert, Colonel H. Earnest Goodman, 
Major R. Dale Benson, Lieut.-Colonel 
James ©. Biddle, Assistant Paymaster 
Thomas S. Harrison, Assistant Engineer 
Fred. Schober, Assistant Paymaster 
Charles M. Burns, Jr., Mr. Edwin N. 
Benson, Mr. Henry M. Hoyt, Jr. 

ArTIcLE VII. This corporation has 
no capital stock. 

Witness our hands and seals this 
twenty-first day of April, a.p. 1888. 
(Seal.) 
(Seal.) 
(Seal.) 


H. Earnest GoopMAN. 
Epwarp W. CorFin. 
Lewis MERRILL. 
Joun P. NicHorson. (Seal.) 
Henry C, Potter. (Seal.) 
Witiiam H. Lampert. (Seal.) 


War Library and Museum By-Laws. 

ARTICLE 1. The Board of Governors 
of the War Library and Museum shall 
consist of twenty-one (21) members, all 
of whom shall be Companions of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States, and of whom the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Recorder- 
in-Chief and the Commander of the 
Commandery of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia shall be ex-officio members; and of 
the remainder, two (2) shall be appointed 
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by the Commandery-in-Chief, and six- 
teen (16) by the Commandery of the 
State of Pennsylvania, in such manner 
as those bodies shall prescribe. 

ArticLe 2. The members of the 
Board of Governors shall hold office for 
three years, and until their successors 
are duly qualified, except that at the 
first meeting of the Board those who 
have been appointed by the Command- 
eries shall be by lot divided into three 
classes of six each, of which the first 
shall hold office for one year, the second 
shall hold office for two years, and the 
third shall hold office for three years. 

ARTICLE 3. The officers of the War 
Library and Museum of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States shall be a President and First and 
Second Vice-Presidenis, who shall be 
chosen from among the members of the 
Board of Governors; a Secretary and 
Treasurer, and a Librarian. 

ARTICLE 4. All the officers shall be 
elected annually by the Board of Gov- 
ernors at its first stated meeting in each 
year, and shall hold office until their 
successors shall be duly elected and qual- 
ified. 

ArtTIcLE 5, There shall be appointed 
by the Board of Governors, from its own 
members, standing committees, which 
shall be,—an Executive Committee of 
five mémbers, a Building Committee of 
seven members, a Library and Museum 
Committee of seven members, and a 
Finance Committee of five members. 
The First Vice-President shall be ex 
officio ® member of the Library and 
Museum Committee, the Second Vice- 
President shall be ex officio a member of 
the Building Committee. The commit- 
tees shall hold office during one year, 
and _ until their successors are appointed ; 
they shall be charged with such duties as 
are indicated by their titles, and such 
others as may from time to time be as- 
signed them by the Board of Governors. 

ArtTicLe 6. The duty of the First 
Vice-President, who shall also be Cura- 
tor, shall be to have the charge and man- 
agement of the Library and Museum 
rooms and their contents, and the Libra- 
rian shall be under his instructions. 

ARTICLE 7. The duty of the Second 
Vice-President shall be to take charge of 
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the property other than that specified in 
Article 6, and the Secretary and Treas- 
urer shall as regards such property be. 
under his instructions. 

ARTICLE 8. The duties of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer shall be those usually 
appertaining tosuch offices, and as Treas- 
urer he shall give such bonds as the 
Board of Governors may direct. 

ARTICLE 9. The duty of the Librarian 
shall be to take immediate charge and 
care of the Library and Museum under 
the direction of the Curator; but, in the 
discretion of the Board of Governors, the 
offices of Curator and Librarian may be 
combined in one person. 

ARTICLE10. The Board of Governors 
may appoint such other subordinate offi- 
cers and agents as it may deem necessary. 

ARTICLE 11. The Board of Governors 
shall fix the amount of compensation for 
service of officers or agents. 

ArRTICLE12. The Board of Governors 
shall hold stated meetings quarterly. 
Special meetings shall be held at the 
call of the President, or at the request 
of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE 13. The several committees 
shall meet quarterly, and at such other 
times as they may find necessary. 

ARTICLE 14. The fact that any person 
holds an office shall not disqualify him 
from holding another office, if it shall be 
convenient that he shall do so. 

ARTICLE 15. A quorum of any com- 
mittee shall be three members thereof. 

ARTICLE 16. The By-Laws may be 
altered or amended at any stated meeting 
of the Board of Governors, provided the 
alteration or amendment shall have been 
proposed in writing at a previous stated 
meeting. 

ARTICLE17. The usual rule of parlia- 
mentary proceeding shall govern all 
meetings of the Board of Governors, and 
of committees thereof, and the order of 
business shall be such as may from time 
to time be prescribed. 

The Committee having charge of this 
matter report that one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars will be required to carry 
out their plan in a fitting manner, and 
state that they desire,— 

First. That the locality for the building 
shall be a suitable place in the city of 
Philadelphia. 
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Second. That in the purchase or erection 
of a building provision be made for suita- 
ble rooms for the meetings and business 
of the Commandery of Pennsylvania 
and of the Commandery-in-Chief. 

Third. That all plans for the purpose 
should keep in view the final purpose, 
which should be to create for all time a 
home for the Commandery-in-Chief and 
for the Pennsylvania Commandery ; and, 
connected with and substantially a part 
of it, a Library and Museum which shall 
be a monument and a memorial worthy 
of the dignity of this Order and of the 
eminent public services of its members. 


“ WE must all float on with the silent stream, 
Float out to the silent sea, 
When the soul wakes up from a restless dream, 
In the hush of eternity.” 

WueEn General Charles P. Herring 
died, the Pennsylvania Commandery 
lost one of its most distinguished and 
honored members. His funeral ceremo- 
nies were held at St. Mary’s P. E. 
Church, West Philadelphia, and the 
Rev. Thomas C. Yarnall, D.D., paid the 


following eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute to the dead hero: 

‘“‘The temptation which beséts a cler- 
gyman on occasions like the present is to 
speak words of eulogy which may be ex- 


travagant. Yet I may venture to say 
now, briefly, what I trust will not be 
liable to this censure. The best eulogy of 
our departed brother and dear friend is, 
perhaps, the presence of this large com- 
pany who have come together to testify 
their respect for his memory, their regard 
for his many virtues. You knew his 
worth. You knew the manliness of his 
character. You knew his high sense of 
honor. You knew his strict integrity, 
his entire and fearless truthfulness. You 
knew how brave a man he was, how his 
strong sense of duty led him forth to risk 
his life to help save the life of his coun- 
try. And, even now, his death may be 
said to have been the slow result of 
his honorable wounds in her service. 
But sixty years, in one of his fine phys- 
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ique, may well be counted as a life cut 
short,—in a human point of view, pre- 
maturely ended. 

‘‘'You know how kind he was, how 
generous, how affectionate, how thought- 
ful for the good of others, how self-for- 
getful if he might in any way serve 
them. His unselfishness was one of his 
marked traits. I never knew a more un- 
selfish man. It was a great joy to him 
to make allaround him happy. He was 
a most faithful friend, a most tender and 
gracious husband, a most careful and 
loving father. 

“‘ And I know, and some of you know, 
and those nearest to him well know, how 
truly devout a man he was. He sought 
to do his duty in the holy fear of Al- 
mighty God. It may be said of him, 
with singular appropriateness, as was 
said of old, concerning one who was a 
Roman soldier, that he was ‘a devout 
man, and one that feared God with all 
his house, who gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God always.’ No 
man was a more sincere worshiper of 
God than he. No man entered more 
heartily into the services held here. No 
man more reverently knelt here in Holy 
Communion with our blessed Lord. 
While memory serves me, I shall cherish 
his humble, touching bearing at these 
chancel rails, when, in obedience to the 
command of the Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls, he received the emblems of the 
broken body and of the poured-out 
blood. His supreme trust was in his 
God and Saviour. He thankfully recog- 
nized God’s great goodness towards him. 
His religion was a cheerful and manly 
one, free from all cant and pretense. 

‘“‘ His faithful body-servant in our late 
war said of him, but the other day, that 
‘he was as good a man when he went 
into battle as when he sat in his pew 
in the church.’ And, with touching 
pathos, the old man added, ‘I have lost 
my last friend.’ ”’ 

General Herring was all that Dr. 
Yarnall described him,—a Christian 
gentleman, a devoted husband and father, 
a good citizen. 





